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LTHOUGH 

but a handful 
of men were 
engaged on either 
side, and the vic- 
tory was a blood- 
less one, the capture of Fort Ticon- 
deroga by Ethan Allen, on the tenth 
of May, 1775, was one of the 
great events of the Revolution. It 
created enthusiasm and_ inspired 
confidence that counted for much 
through all the later struggles of the 
war. Even now, next to “Lexington 
and Bunker Hill,” the words “Ticon- 
deroga and Ethan Allen” have power 
to arouse enthusiasm and awaken 
patriotism in the American heart; 
while every schoolboy is familiar with 
Allen’s demand for the surrender of 
the fortress “in the name of the Great 
Jehovah and the Continental Con- 
gress!” 
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Illustrated from photographs by the author. 


In the middle of the last century, 
the question whether this continent 
should belong to England or France 
was undecided, the probabilities being 
in favor of the latter’s ownership. The 
British occupancy really formed only 
a fringe along the seacoast from 
Maine to South Carolina. All now 
belonging to the Dominion of Can- 
ada, and all west of the Mississippi, 
except our later acquisitions from 
Mexico, were entirely in the posses- 
sion of the French, while Florida was 
a Spanish possession. Western Mas- 
sachusetts and Vermont were sparsely 
settled; but the greater portion of 
these sections, as well as New York 
north of Albany, was an undisturbed 
wilderness. There were few road- 
ways of any kind, and none over 
which an army of considerable size 
could pass; especially were roads 
wanting running to the northward. 
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RUINS OF FORT 


The virgin forest, encumbered by the 
decaying ruins of gigantic trees, 
which maintained pools of water 
which the sun could not reach to 
evaporate, was an almost impenetra- 
ble morass. 

The Richelieu River, Lake Cham- 
plain, Lake George and the Hudson 
formed a natural highway, along 
which large forces of men, with all 
their equipment of baggage, arms 
and ammunition, could be moved 
with despatch. The French realized 
that their danger lay in this direc- 
tion, and began very early to prepare 
for their defence upon Lake Cham- 
plain. As early as 1735 they had 
pushed as far south as Crown Point 
and erected a substantial stone fort, 
St. Frederic, of which one wall re- 
mains almost intact to-day. Their 
occupancy of the entire lake was 
much more complete than is gener- 
ally supposed. Every four or five 
miles, upon some small island or pro- 
jecting point, a blockhouse was built 
as a signal station; so that a message 
could be sent to Quebec from their 
most southern outpost in a compara- 
tively short time. The locations of 

nany of these stations can now be de- 
termined by the garden herbs, now 
run wild, introduced by their garri- 
sons. In 1755 they pushed fourteen 
miles farther south and began the 
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building of the strongest fortress on 
American soil, which they called 
Carillon—known to us as Ticonder- 
oga. Except for the fact that it was 
commanded by Mt. Defiance, whose 
occupancy by artillery was then sup- 
posed to be impossible, it was a well 
chosen location. Built upon a 
promontory commanding the outlet 
of Lake George, the enemy coming 
down that lake must re-embark upon 
Lake Champlain under fire of its 
guns. Here for three years a large 
force was constantly employed erect- 
ing the fortress, whose fame reached 
England and caused the authorities 
great anxiety. 

In the summer of 1758, Aber- 
crombie was despatched with an army 
of fifteen thousand men to reduce this 
outpost. He was accompanied by 
Lord Howe, one of the greatest 
English soldiers who ever fought on 
American soil. The French, under 
command of the brave and efficient 
Montcalm, to the number of only 
six thousand, occupied Ticonderoga. 
Hearing of the approach of the’ Brit- 
ish force, they threw up in a single 
day an extensive line of earth and 
stone breastworks three-fourths of a 
mile west of the fort, across the neck 
of the promontory. On the sixth of 
July, the English advance, under the 
personal leadership of Lord Howe, 
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reached the falls, within two miles of 
Ticonderoga. Here, in a sudden skir- 
mish, the beloved commander was in- 
stantly killed. Disheartened by this 
sad event, Abercrombie retreated to 
the foot of Lake George. When, two 
days later, he advanced against the 
French lines, they had been made im- 
pregnable to attack by infantry. 
After repeated assaults, resulting in 
tremendous losses, the English army, 
utterly demoralized, retreated towards 
Albany, and the undertaking was 
abandoned. 

Until a few years ago the remains 
of Lord Howe were supposed to have 
been carried to Albany for burial, al- 
though the place of their interment 
was not known. But in 1889, a work- 
man digging a trench in the village 
of Ticonderoga, which occupies the 
territory in which occurred the skir- 
mish in which Howe 
fell, discovered some 
human remains. In 
the grave was a 
small stone, upon 
which was inscribed 
“Mem of L®° Howe 
Killed Trout Brook.” 
Investigation has 
shown, beyond rea- 
sonable doubt, that 
these remains were 
those of the _la- 
mented soldier, who 
was buried near 
where he fell.* 

In 1759, Amherst, 
whose success. at 
Louisburg had given 
him great promi- 
nence, advancing 
toward Ticonderoga 
with a large army, 
the French blew up 
and abandoned the 
works, and St. Fred- 
eric also, and re- 
treated to Canada. 


fort at Ticonderoga, also a new and 
much larger one at Crown Point. 
Neither of these fortifications was 
completed or fully equipped, many of 
the cannon being left on the lake 
shore just where they were unloaded 
from the boats, being submerged by 
the high water every spring. What 
portion of the present ruins of Ticon- 
deroga is French and what portion 
English, it is impossible to determine. 
The name Carillon was used by the 
English when they first occupied the 
fort, but no one seems to know when 
and why it was changed to Ticonder- 
oga, a corruption of the Indian name 
for the neighboring waterfall. At the 
close of the French war all operations 
at Ticonderoga were stopped; and 
the works, occupied by only a small 
garrison, fell into decay. 

In view of the strength of the loca- 





PLAN OF FORT CARILLON. 


From Palmer’s History of Lake Champlain. 


A : A. Stone Battery. G. Battery. 

Amherst rebuilt the B. The Fort. H. Stone Houses for Prisoners. 
*A monograph giving an ex- C. Earth Battery. I. Lime Kilns. 

ceedingly interesting and care- D. Wharf. K. Nine Ovens. 

ful account of the matter was E. Stone Houses for Naval Stores. L. Gardens. 

published in 1893 by Edward J. F. Redoubt. M. Batteries in the Lines. 


Owen of Ticonderoga. 


N. French Lines. 
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BREASTWORKS OF OLD FRENCH LINES. 


tion of Ticonderoga, it will readily be 
seen that the desire of the Colonies 
at the dawn of the Revolution to take 
possession of the place was a natural 
one. No part of our history is more 
familiar than the story of the capture 
of the famous fortress by Ethan Allen 
and the Green Mountain boys. There 
was no expectation on the part of the 
British commander of any such at- 
tempt. The surprise was complete, 
and the valuable fortress, with its 
large equipment of cannon and am- 
munition, fell into the hands of the 
Americans at a very opportune time. 
It is an interesting fact that Ethan 
Allen’s letter to the Committee of 
Safety at Albany, written on the day 
of the capture, gives the date as the 
eleventh of May, instead of the tenth, 
—the latter being the correct date, as 
it is given in Allen’s later account of 
the adventure. This original letter is 
now in the possession of the Wood- 
house family of Rutland, Vermont. 
During the occupancy by the 
American force, very little attempt 
was made to complete or improve the 
fortifications. It was a great shock to 
the whole country when, hemmed in 
on every side by a superior British 
force, and at the mercy of the battery 
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planted upon Mt. 
Defiance, St. Clair, 
on the fifth of July, 
1777, was obliged 


to abandon Fort 
Ticonderoga, an 
action which sub- 


jected him to the 
severest criticism 
on all sides. 
Taking with us 
the British map of 
the works in 1759, 
which may be 
found in Palmer’s 
history of Lake 
Champlain, we 
land, perhaps on a 
warm, clear Sep- 
tember morning, at 
the dilapidated lit- 
tle wharf, built over 
the ruins of the original one of Colo- 
nial times. The water is unusually 
low and clear; so that we can see, 
stretching out into the lake on its 
muddy bottom, some of the gigantic 
pine logs forming the foundation of 


the wooden bridge built by the 
American garrison. The bridge 


served as a means of crossing to Fort 
Independence, and as a blockade of 
the lake. 
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The wharf is built out from one 
side of an almost perpendicular bluff, 
rising sheer from the water. On the 
top of the cliff some massive masonry 
stands out against the sky. It is the 
Grenadier Battery, which we will visit 
later on. On the other side of the 
dock the land puts out a_ small 
shoulder, which must have been the 
site of the corn-mill and storehouse, 
though no trace of them can now be 
found; but just before our own visit 


proper, but protected by redoubts. It 
is six feet in diameter, and was dug 
out of the solid limestone to a depth 
of eighty feet. It is now filled nearly 
to the top by stones and rubbish 
thrown in by visitors curious as to its 
depth. 

The east wall of the fort has nearly 
all tumbled down, and is overgrown 
with trees and overrun with briers. 
Near the northern end, a.ravine en- 
ters the fortifications through an 





a curious granite millstone was taken 
out of the lake near this place. 

We follow the winding road for 
nearly a quarter of a mile, seeking 
the ruins of the main fort, which had 
been visible to us for some time be- 
fore landing. We find them located 
on the highest point, and near the 
middle, of a promontory containing 
five hundred acres. The elevation 
above the lake is about one hundred 
feet. As we approach the walls on 
the east, we pass by the old garrison 
well, located outside the fortifications 


opening in the wall, of which one side 
has the masonry intact. Here was 
the wicket gate at which the sentry 
stood on that eventful morning; while 
the ravine was the covered way lead- 
ing to the interior of the works. Fol- 
lowing up this ravine two hundred 
feet, and climbing up its banks, we 
find ourselves in a quadrangle, for- 
merly surrounded by four substantial 
stone buildings. They were erected 
as barracks for officers. Each struc- 
ture was about one hundred and fifty 
feet long and two stories high, hav- 
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ing suites of rooms on each floor, 
with a generous fireplace in each 
room. Of these buildings, the west- 
ern one alone is standing, though the 
roof, party walls and chimneys, save 
one, have all disappeared. From the 
southern door, on the side next to 
the quadrangle, came forth the Brit- 
ish commandant to give up his sword. 

Of the southern barracks the end 
walls are standing, while of the north- 
ern building nothing is left to show 


ficial light. It is an arched room con- 
structed of stone, and is thirty feet 
long and twelve feet wide and high, 
with two branches at the eastern end, 
each about eight feet square. It had 
another entrance from the cellar of 
the northern barracks. The room is 
now filled to a depth of four or five 
feet with broken stone, whose pres- 
ence isa mystery. This old magazine 
is shown to visitors as the oven or 
bakery, even Lossing crediting the 





WESTERN BARRACKS. 


that anything ever stood there. Of 
the eastern structure we find only the 
cellar, grown full of bushes and vines. 
Among them flourishes that curious 
plant, henbane, whose vase-like seed 
vessels are very conspicuous. It was 
grown by the French as a nervine, 
and with a strange pertinacity has 
maintained its possession ever since. 
At the northern end of this cellar we 
notice a low arch, through which we 
must crawl on our hands and knees. 
Getting through it, we are in the 
ancient magazine. It is lighted by 
two openings in the roof, so that we 
can even photograph it without arti- 


story; but it is absurd. The bakery 
was outside the main walls on the 
south, just below the highest point, a 
long pile of brick and stone and an 
old filled-up well marking the spot. 
Outside the barracks, the main wall 
of the fort formed an irregular, star- 
shaped outline, perhaps five hundred 
feet in diameter, the points of which 
can all be traced. This wall on the 
north was quite low, and was guarded 
by an abatis. On the south the wall 
at one point is still over twenty feet 
high. Standing upon this highest 
point, a beautiful as well as interest- 
ing scene is spread out before us, to 
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which no photo- 
graph can do any 
kind of justice. To 
the west across the 
bay into which 
flow the waters of 
Lake George rises 
Mt. Defiance, 
whose investment 
by the British 
force caused the 
Americans to 
evacuate the 
works in 1777. 
Southward the 


lake lies between 
wooded and rocky 
hills, losing itself 
among them. 
Eastward across 


the water rise the 
Green Mountains, now as of old clad 
with verdure to their very tops. Look- 
ing down to our feet, we discover a 
narrow ditch, starting under the point 
on which we stand, and leading down 
to the lake, a distance of about five 
hundred feet. This must be the un- 
derground passage for procuring 
water in time of siege. It was prob- 
ably roofed with logs and covered 
with earth, as an elm tree at least a 
hundred years old is now growing on 
the bottom of the ditch. South of the 
high wall, halfway down to the water, 
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INSIDE THE BARRACKS LOOKING NORTH. 





They 

and 
there is no record of their occupancy. 
Of them very little remains, the high- 


were several stone prisons. 
were not extensive buildings, 


est wall being less than four feet. 
Through the main wall on the west 
there was an entrance to the interior 
of the works similar to the one on the 
east through which Allen entered. 
The ground in all the elevated por- 
tion of the promontory consists of a 
seamy ledge of black limestone, over- 
laid to only a scanty depth with soil. 
Therefore the fort could not be cap- 
tured by mining nor ap- 
proached by parallels. The 
stone for the walls and 
buildings was quarried out 
of the ditches and under- 
ground passages. The dis- 
appearance of so much of 
it is explained by the fact 
that for many years the 
ruins afforded a cheap and 
convenient source of supply 
for cellars, bridges and 
fences in the _ vicinity. 
When the fort was occu- 
pied by a large force, the 
vast plain northwest of the 
barracks was the camping 
ground of the troops. 
Looking southeastward, 
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GRENADIER BATTERY. 


we notice on the end of the promon- 
tory some massive ruins, which prove 
to be the remains of the Grenadier 
3attery, the main defence of the lake. 
The works are well preserved, the 
corner that almost overhangs the 
water a hundred feet below being 
almost as perfect as on the day of its 
erection. As the lake here is less than 
half a mile wide, the battery perfectly 
commanded it. Between Grenadier 
Battery and the main fort an attempt 
was made to excavate a covered way, 
twelve feet wide. The soil was dug 
out along the whole distance, but the 
ledges were never removed. 

Passing north of the main fortifica- 
tions, we find only the foundations of 
the “stone battery,” the materials of 
its upper works having been utilized 
in building the neighboring fence. 
East of this should lie the lime kilns. 
We search for them in vain for a 
while, but find them at length, com- 
pletely overgrown with shrubbery, 
while near them are the quarries. 


Beyond them in the meadow we no- 
tice a long, narrow copse of small 
trees. Pushing our way through the 
tangle, we find ourselves on the top 
of a line of earthworks, the ditch be- 
fore which is still full of water and 
growing many aquatic plants. Sev- 
eral similar fortifications are found 
farther to the north. As these are not 
on the British chart made in 1759, 
they were probably thrown up by the 
Americans after the abandonment of 
Crown Point. 

-assing along the highway to the 
westward, we notice two or three cel- 
lars, of which there is now no expla- 
nation, and several earth redoubts, 
which were built either by Montcalm 
for his men to fall back into if over- 
come, or by the British force during 
their occupancy. It is easy to distin- 
guish the cellars from the redoubts, 
as the latter have a ditch outside of 
the embankment. 

Crossing the railroad, which here 
passes through the highest part of 
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the promontory by a tunnel, we come 
to the French lines in the bloody 
battle of July 8, 1758. They are dis- 
tant from the barracks nearly three- 
fourths of a mile, and form an irregu- 
lar curved line more than half a mile 
in length. At each end, as they ap- 
proach within a musket shot of the 
water, the lines turn and run parallel 
with the lake. At the northern end 
the breastworks are only three or four 
feet high, as at the time of the fight 
this portion of the approach was an 
almost impassable swamp. In the 
centre, where the battle took place, 
the earth was piled up to a height of 
ten feet, while at the southern end 
rock work was built instead of earth, 
advantage being taken of the natural 
ledges on the brow of the slope to the 
lake. The whole line of defences is 
almost as perfect as on the day of its 
erection. As we stand on top of the 
central portion, we have before us a 
large, level plain, upon which was 
fought one of the bloodiest battles of 
history, two thousand English and 
Colonial soldiers falling in the at- 
tempt to carry the works. The battle- 
ground is now completely covered 
with a growth of trees, mostly oak, 
while upon the breastworks them- 
selves stand some gigantic pines. So, 
except for the greater dryness of the 
soil, the place is much as 
it was at the time of the 
fight, only enough of the 
forest having been cut to 
make the insurmountable 
abatis. 

We turn back towards 
the old fort, passing more 
to the south near the lake 
shore. About halfway 
back, near a large earth 
redoubt, we find an old 
garrison burial ground, 
where lie those who died 
of disease. The graves 
are hollows now, with 
rough fragments of stone 
at the head and some- 
times also at the foot. 
The old cemetery forms GRAVE 


te 





an unfenced portion of the one vast 
pasture which includes most of the 
works. Over these unknown graves 
stalks of milkweed shake out their 
silvery plumes, the St. John’s-wort 
lifts its purple capsules, and the gold- 
en rod glows with its autumn gold. 
No one knows whether French, brit- 
ish or American soldiers lie buried 
here; and no true Christian cares. 
Nature has taken them to her bosom, 
and we may well forget whether they 
were friends or foes. 


“Strange that on his burial sod 
Harebells bloom and golden rod. 
Is the unseen with sight at odds, 
Nature’s pity more than God's?” 


In the midst of the ancient graves is 
one much more recent. The white 
headstone, which lies upon the ground 
broken in several pieces, tells us of 
the burial place of Isaac Rice, who 
died August 11, 1852. Why was this 
man buried among the heroes of the 
past? From Lossing we learn that 
when he visited the old fort in 1848 he 
found a very aged man acting as 
guide, and claiming to be the last sur- 
vivor of the American garrison. His 
name was Isaac Rice. Kind friends 
laid him away on the spot where his 
last days were spent. 
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OF ISAAC RICE IN THE OLD CEMETERY. 








THE FINAL BURIAL OF THE FOLLOWERS OF 
JOHN BROWN. 


By Thomas Featherstonhaugh. 


ILL people ever become weary 
W of hearing the story of John 

Brown at Harper’s Ferry? 
The tale has been told and retold, and 
popular interest seems only to in- 
crease with the passing years. The 
flight of another half century will re- 
move the last vestiges of personal 
hostility to the central figure in this 
drama, and new generations will 
earnestly gather up every detail in the 
life and work of John Brown of 
Osawatomie. The purpose of this 
paper is to preserve the memory of an 
interesting occurrence in connection 
with some of his followers. 

Farly in July, 1859, John Brown 
appeared in Harper’s Ferry to strike 
his long contemplated blow at sla- 
very, “the sum of all villanies,” as he 
called it. With him were two of his 
six sons, Owen and Oliver, and a de- 
voted adherent, Jeremiah Anderson. 
They rented a small farmhouse five 
miles from the 


little farm lane and set their faces reso- 
lutely towards Harper’s Ferry. Three 
men were left behind to guard the 
premises and to attend to other mat- 
ters connected with the raid. 

The details of the encounter be- 
tween this handful of devoted men, the 
militia of Virginia, and the United 
States troops are well known and 
need not be repeated here. Of the 
twenty-two men engaged in forming 
the attack, seven were captured and 
hanged, five escaped, and ten were 
killed. The names of those killed were 
Watson and Oliver Brown, sons of 
the leader; William and Dauphin 
Thompson, two brothers; Stewart 
Taylor, John Henrie Kagi, Jeremiah 
G. Anderson, William H. Leeman, 
Dangerfield Newby and Lewis Sher- 
idan Leary. Newby and Leary were 
colored men. 

Watson Brown was born October 7, 
1835. He was the only one of Captain 





Ferry,ata secluded 





place in the hills of 
Maryland. To this 
place arms were 
gradually brought, 
and here the men 
of the conspiracy 
stealthily gath- 
ered, one by one. 
This house is still 
standing, some- 
what modified ex- 
ternally. By Oc- 
tober 16 the at- 
tack was deter- 
mined upon. On 
the evening of that 
day, a dark, rainy 
Sunday night, 

















John Brown and 

nineteen of his men 

started down the 
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ENGINE HOUSE AT HARPER’S FERRY IN WHICH JOHN BROWN MADE 


HIS LAST STAND. 
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Brown’s seven sons who did 





not serve in the Kansas war. 
Watson was over six feet in 
height and a fine looking young 
man. In a letter written by 
Edwin Coppoc, one of the band 
who was captured unhurt and 
was afterwards hanged at 
Charlestown, he thus speaks of 
the death of Watson: “Watson 
Brown was wounded about ten 
o’clock on Monday, at the 
same time Stevens was, while 
passing along the street with 
a flag of truce, but was not so 
badly wounded but he got back 
to the engine house. During 
the fight in the afternoon he 
fought as brave as ever any 
man fought ; but as soon as the 
fight was over, he got worse. 
When we were taken in the 
morning, he was just able to 
walk. He and Green and my- 
self were put in the watch- 
house. Watson kept getting 
worse from then until about 
three o’clock Wednesday morn- 
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ing, when he died.” 

In Sanborn’s “Life and Let- 
ters of John Brown” (p. 611), a letter 
from C. W. Tayleure to John Brown, 
Jr., dated June 15, 1879, gives these 
further particulars of Watson’s death, 
Mr. Tayleure being then active on the 
Southern side: “After the assault I 
assisted your father to rise, as he 
stumbled forward out of the historic 
engine house; and I was able to ad- 
minister to your brother Watson, just 
before he died, some physical com- 
fort, which won me his thanks. I gave 
him a cup of water to quench his 
thirst (about 7.30 A. M.) and impro- 
vised a couch for him out of a bench, 
with a pair of overalls for a pillow. I 
remember how he looked—singularly 
handsome, singularly calm, and of a 
tone and look very gentle. The look 
with which he searched my heart I 
can never forget. I asked him, ‘What 
brought you here?’ He replied, very 
patiently, ‘Duty, sir.’ ‘Is it then your 
idea of duty to shoot men down upon 


GRAVE OF THE MEN AT HARPER’S FERRY 


BEFORE OPENING. 
their own hearthstones for defending 
their rights?’ He answered, ‘I am 
dying; I cannot discuss the question; 
I did my duty as I saw it.’ This con- 
versation was listened to by Edwin 
Coppoc with perfect equanimity.” 

Oliver Brown was born March 9, 
1839, and was also a tall, handsome 
man. He was shot by citizens on 
Monday morning, near the engine 
house, and died in fifteen minutes after 
being wounded. 

William and Dauphin Osgood 
Thompson were sons of Roswell 
Thompson, a neighbor of the Browns 
in Essex County, New York. They 
were born respectively in 1833 and 
1838. Watson Brown had married 
their sister Isabella, and their brother 
Henry had married Ruth, the eldest 
daughter of John Brown. William 
Thompson had made a trip early on 
Monday morning from the Ferry back 
to the farm in Maryland to give orders 
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Photograph used by permission of Miss Katharine E. McClellan. 


THE BENEDICTION AT THE FUNERAL OF JOHN BROWN’S MEN, AUGUST 30, 1809. 


concerning the removal of the arms 
stored there, and on attempting to 
return was captured by the militia 
who had arrivel from Charlestown, 
and was held a prisoner. Later in the 
day some citizens removed him from 
the hotel where he was held, and, lead- 
ing him to the Potomac bridge, shot 
him to death in cold blood. Dauphin 
Thompson was killed by the United 
States marines in their charge upon 
the engine house, Tuesday morning, 
October 18. 

Stewart Taylor was born at Ux- 
bridge, Canada, in 1836. He was an 
enthusiast in the cause, and so much 
a fatalist that he frequently announced 
his coming early death at Harper’s 
Ferry. This foreknowledge of his 
fate did not cause the slightest shrink- 
ing on his part from doing what he 
considered his duty. As he predicted, 


he was shot, near the engine house, 
and lived about three hours after re- 
ceiving his wound. He _ suffered 
greatly and begged his companions to 
kill him. 

John Henrie Kagi (perhaps the 
most earnest man of the party, with 
the exception of John Brown, and cer- 
tainly the most intellectual of them 
all) was a native of Ohio, having been 
born in Bristol, March 15, 1835. He 
was a teacher, phonographer, lawyer 
and newspaper correspondent. He 
was the right-hand man of John 
3rown, who deferred to his keen, log- 
ical mind in all important issues. To 
Kagi was intrusted the capture of the 
so-called Rifle Works at Harper’s 
Ferry, which were about half a mile 
from the engine house and upon the 
banks of the Shenandoah. This mis- 
sion was successfully accomplished, 
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but on Monday afternoon the militia 
drove him from his position, and, while 
attempting to retreat across the 
Shenandoah River, he was shot down. 

Jeremiah G. Anderson was born in 
Putnam County, Wisconsin, April 13, 
1833. He received a good education, 
and it was his intention to become a 
preacher. He afterwards gave up this 
plan, and in 1857 went to Kansas, 
where he purchased a claim. Here 
he met John Brown and became his 
most ardent disciple. He was with 
Captain Brown upon his arrival at 
Harper’s Ferry, and remained close 
by his side until death claimed him. 
When the United States marines 
made their final charge upon the en- 
gine house, Anderson was bayoneted 
and was dragged out of the building 


vomiting gore. He was laid upon the 
stone flagging and subjected to every 
indignity that the maddened populace 
could devise. He was, however, hap- 
pily unconscious of these insults, and 
soon died. 

William H. Leeman was a native 
of Hallowell, Maine, and born there, 
March 20, 1839. In 1856 he started 
for Kansas, proposing to take up a 
land claim and become a settler. 
There he found congenial spirits in the 
members of John Brown’s party, and 
soon became one of them. During 
the fight at the Ferry, about one 
o'clock in the afternoon, on Monday, 
Leeman was hard pressed by some 
citizens who had cut off his retreat, 
and he attempted to escape by cross- 
ing the Potomac. When part way 
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over, he found he could get no fur- 
ther, and, gaining a rock, he threw up 
his hands as a signal of surrender. 
One of the citizens waded out to re- 
ceive the surrender, as was supposed, 
but when he came up with Leeman, he 
deliberately put his revolver to the de- 
fenceless man’s head and killed him at 
once. The rock on which this murder 
was done stands there basking in the 
sunlight, and played with by the rip- 
ples of the Potomac. 

Dangerfield Newby, born in 1825, 
was a powerfully built mulatto, Vir- 
ginian by birth, and a slave. His 
father, a Scotchman, had, however, 
before 1859, taken his family to Ohio 
and there freed them. Newby had a 
wife and six children in slavery in 
Warrenton, Virginia. He was shot 
by a citizen from the window of a 
building overlooking the scene of 
operations at the Ferry, and almost 
instantly killed. 

Lewis Sheridan Leary, a _ free 
mulatto, born in Fayetteville, North 
Carolina, March 17, 1835, was a har- 
nessmaker by occupation. He drifted 
to Oberlin, Ohio, where he came into 
contact with the abolition movement, 
and he met John Brown in Cleveland. 
Leary was one of those detailed to 
operate at the Rifle Works under the 
leadership of Kagi, and during the re- 
treat across the Shenandoah was badly 
wounded. He was carried into a car- 
penter’s shop, where he died after 
several hours of great agony. 

When the battle smoke had cleared 
away and the prisoners had been re- 
moved to the county seat, Charles- 
town, for trial and execution, the 
bodies of the ten slain men were gath- 
ered together from the rivers and 
streets; and some disposition had to 
be made of them. The bodies of 
Watson Brown and Jeremiah Ander- 
son, being fine physical specimens, 
were given to some physicians from 
the medical school at Winchester, 
Virginia. They were packed into bar- 
rels and were afterwards utilized for 
anatomical purposes. The prepared 
body of Watson was recovered in 


1881 by John Brown, Jr., and was 
buried by the side of his father’s body 
at North Elba, New York. It is not 
known what ultimate disposition was 
made of the remains of Anderson. 

Burial of the other bodies in one of 
the village cemeteries was, in view of 
the popular excitement, out of the 
question. James Mansfield, who still 
lives at Harper’s Ferry, was therefore 
given five dollars in county orders to 
bury these eight bodies. He procured 
two large “store boxes,” and into 
these receptacles thrust the remains of 
the eight men, and buried them about 
half a mile from the Ferry upon the 
banks of the Shenandoah River, al- 
most at the water’s edge. Here they 
remained, unmarked and almost un- 
known, until July 29, 1899, when the 
writer, accompanied by Captain E. P. 
Hall of Washington and Professor O. 
G. Libby of the University of Wis- 
consin, exhumed the remains, which 
were at once carried to North Elba by 
Dr. Libby. The two great boxes 
were found some three feet below the 
surface of the ground. They were, 
of course, much decayed, but from 
being constantly wet, by proximity to 
the river, were remarkably preserved. 
Most of the smaller bones had crum- 
bled away, but the long bones of eight 
men were recovered. 

A few weeks before the raid, some 
friends of the cause in Philadelphia 
had sent a lot of great blanket shawls 
to the Kennedy farm as a gift. On 
the night of the raid each man had 
taken one of these shawls and used 
it instead of an overcoat. Many wit- 
nesses speak of these blankets, and 
how the short Sharpe’s carbines were 
kept from the rain beneath these pro- 
tectors. The men had evidently been 
buried in these shawls, for great 
masses of woollen texture were found 
enveloping each body. A great deal 
of the clothing had been marvellously 
preserved. There were portions of 
coats and vests with the buttons still 
in position upon them, and from one 
of the vest pockets dropped two short 
lead pencils, all sharpened for use. 
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There is no question as to the 
identification of the remains. The un- 
usual locality of the graves, the pecu- 
liar method of burial (all being packed 
in two great boxes), the memory of a 
number of the older citizens who wit- 
nessed the burial, and the affidavit of 
the man who buried the bodies place 
the matter beyond controversy. 

Miss Katharine E. McClellan of 
Saranac Lake, who has published a 
charming sketch of John Brown in the 
Adirondacks, was kind enough to as- 
sume the labor of making all the ar- 
rangements for the funeral at tne John 
Brown farm, in North Elba. At her 
solicitation that town presented a 
handsome casket with silver handles 
and a silver plate bearing the names of 
all the men, with the date of interment. 
The remains were all placed together 
in this one casket, and a grave was 
dug by the side of those of Captain 
John Brown and his son, Watson, 
under the shadow of the huge bowlder 
that Captain Brown wished to stand 
sentinel over his last resting-place.* 
August 30, being the forty-third anni- 
versary of the battle of Osawatomie, 
was selected as the day for the funeral 
ceremonies. 

During the preparations for the 
funeral, Mr. E. P. Stevens of Brook- 
line, Massachusetts, a nephew of 
Aaron D. Stevens, one of the raiders 
who was hanged at Charlestown, ac- 
complished the work of having his 
uncle and a companion, Albert Haz- 
lett, who was also hanged, disinterred 


. *To Miss McClellan the writcr is indebted for the 
pictures of the ceremonies and for her kind permission to 
use the same, 


from their graves at Perth Amboy, 
New Jersey, and sent on to be buried 
with their old comrades and leader. 
Thus ten bodies in all of the original 
party were recovered. Counting John 
Brown and his son Watson, there are 
now twelve of the Harper’s Ferry 
raiders buried in this little plot. 

Rev. Joshua Young, who performed 
the last rites over the grave of John 
Brown, December 8, 1859, and who 
was bitterly reviled at his own home 
in Vermont for the Christian act, was 
present and took charge of the reli- 
gious ceremonies. Colonel Richard J. 
Hinton made an address, which in- 
cluded a biographical sketch of eachof 
the men, many of whom he had per- 
sonally known. Bishop H. C. Potter 
of New York made a short address, as 
did also Mr. Whitelaw Reid. 

Four members of a colored family 
living in the neighborhood, who had 
gone there to assist in forming a 
negro colony in northern New York 
in the days of Gerrit Smith and John 
Brown, and who had sung hymns at 
Brown’s funeral, very fittingly sang 
at the interment of these men, who 
laid down their lives for the freedom 
of the slave. 

A detachment of the Twenty-sixth 
United States Infantry, which had 
gone up from Plattsburg to act as es- 
cort, fired a volley over the open 
grave; the benediction was _ pro- 
nounced; and the fifteen hundred 
visitors and neighbors who had at- 
tended the funeral turned away and 
left old John Brown, no longer soli- 
tary, to sleep on amid the mountains 
and trees that he loved so well. 
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THE MAN 


HE SAVED. 


By Lewis E. MacBrayne. 


I. 


went from the presence of his 

father with a flush upon his face 
and the lines about his mouth drawn 
hard. Within the library the older 
man still sat in the revolving chair 
beside his desk; and the lines upon 
his own face were more clearly marked 
than those upon the face of his son. 
Nobody who could have looked upon 
them then would have mistaken their 
relationship nor the fact that they had 
quarrelled. 

Armington the younger—he was 
twenty-five years old—passed through 
the hallway, pausing only for his hat 
and coat, and hurried from the house ; 
but once outside the door, he stood 
for a moment in the driveway, uncer- 
tain as to what he intended to do. It 
was an afternoon in early June, and 
he noticed, half mechanically, that 
the roses were opening their buds and 
that the lawns had been newly cut and 
looked like a rolling green carpet. 

There was a clatter of hoofs on the 
roadway outside, and a well built, 
athletic young fellow, in brown leg- 
gings and riding breeches, reined in 
his horse before the driveway. 
“Hello, Bob,” he called, ‘““come over 
to the Country Club for supper.” 

“Not to-day, Hal. Good by.” 

His friend laughed. “Gruff as a 
bear this afternoon!” he said. “You 
require more sleep.” He rode into 
the driveway. “See here, old man,” 
he said in a quieter voice, “isn’t it 
about time you began to take life 
with a little more discretion?” 

Armington turned on his heel. 
“\When I want a preacher, I will send 
for you,” he retorted. 

“Office hours from two until four 
o'clock,” answered his friend cheer- 
fully, as he rode away. 


R went ARMINGTON, JR, 





Armington walked around to the 
stable for his own horse, and told the 
man to put it into the hackney cart. 
He desired to get away somewhere 
and think over just how much of a 
fool he had made of himself and what 
it was wisest to do under the circum- 
stances. 

“She’s a bit tired to-day,” said the 
man, leading the horse from the 
stable. ‘‘Must have driven her hard 
yesterday.” 

“So I did. 
home, Joseph?” 

“I did, sir. They telephoned.” 

The man pretended to be busy for 
a moment, examining the harness. 
“It was a dirty trick, their putting it 
in the papers, sir,” he said. 

“Rubbish!” replied the young man. 
“Throw me the reins.” 

It was a great pity, he thought, as 
he drove toward Boston, that people 
should have so much to say over so 
small a matter; but although he held 
the ribbons high and kept the whip in 
his hand at its proper angle, he was 
far from feeling as complaisant as he 
looked. He knew that he was dis- 
graced in his father’s eyes, and he was 
fearful as to what his standing might 
be in another home where he had 
been received with some favor. He 
drove straight into the city by the 
Beacon Street Boulevard, his direct 
route from Brookline; and his course 
of action had shaped itself clearly be- 
fore he reached the brownstone resi- 
dence in which Elizabeth Grant was 
“at home” that afternoon. There. 
were several carriages slowly driven 
back and forth by aristocratic coach- 
men in that part of Beacon Street, 
and one of them, as he came in sight, 
had stopped before her door. 

“Is Miss Grant receiving many 
callers this afternoon?” he asked the 
maid who admitted him. 


Who brought her 
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“Only Miss Abbott is here now, 
sir,” she replied. 

The drawing-room into which he 
was ushered came back to his mind 
often in the days that followed,—the 
Japanese screen partly concealing the 
spreading ferns, the Venetian water 
color by F. H. Smith upon an easel, 
a French vase in one corner, and the 
Venus in another, the open music 
upon the piano, and a mandolin left 
in the music rack, and finally, Irma 
Abbott among the silk cushions of a 
richly covered sofa, and Elizabeth 
Grant seated in a high-back Colonial 
chair, with a troubled look in her face 
at the sound of his voice. 

They arose to meet him, and the 
commonplace greetings of the after- 
noon were exchanged. They were 
too polite to enter at once into the 
discussion of the matter uppermost in 
their minds, and each one welcomed 
the moment of small talk in which to 
prepare for the situation that had 
brought the three together. It 
passed quickly enough. 

“And now, sir, tell us about your 
little celebration of last night,” said 
Irma Abbott. “It was in all of the 
morning papers; but Elizabeth, who 
is above such literature, had heard 
nothing about it until I told her just 
now.” 

“If you read the papers, you 
learned more than I can tell you,” he 
said. 

“What! You are not going to 
crawl?” Irma Abbott could act aston- 
ishment with the grace of an actress. 

“No. I don’t, generally.” 

“Well, then, you admit that you 
were arrested last night?” 

Vea” 

“And that you were one of the 
three young men charged with break- 
ing windows, disturbing the peace, 
and resisting arrest?” 

“T was fined for those offences this 
morning.” 

“What an adventure!” she ex- 
claimed; and she rested her head 
upon her arm as she leaned back 
among the cushions, a pose that dis- 


played the peculiar grace of her 
beauty. How madly in love with her 
he had once thought himself to have 
been! He could not but admire the 
cunning now that had forced him to 
confirm a story that had, he doubted 
not, been questioned by the other girl. 

“A very sorry adventure!” he re- 
plied as he watched her. 

“Ah, well, since it was you who 
did it, it will soon be forgotten,” she 
said. “Is it not so, my dear?” 

“T do not know,” replied Elizabeth 
Grant, to whom she had addressed 
the question. “I am sure that I hope 
a 

“Nonsense, my dear. You talk as 
dolefully as a home missionary. 
Robert can be a young man but once, 
and that is more than you or I ever 
can be.” 

She gave a plaintive sigh, as 
though the loss was really one to be 
deprecated; and Robert Armington 
thought of her again as he had seen 
her on that night, three years before, 
when she had raised her glass of 
champagne to her lips and asked him 
to drink to her eyes, which he had 
told her were jewelled lamps set be- 
hind draperies of Persian lace. It 
had been at a cotillion of the smart 
set, and he, still in college, had been 
dazzled by her beauty and had tried 
to argue to his own mind that where 
a woman led it was always safe to fol- 
low. Since then he had learned to 
know her type better; though he 
could not always rise above its spell. 
But the memory of that scene had 
come to him only as a page from the 
past, and he turned instinctively to 
Elizabeth Grant as she said: 

“We might make better women if 
we could live as men for a time.” 

Irma Abbott arose from the 
cushions with an air of mock alarm. 
“T shall become serious enough for a 
college settlement if I remain another 
moment,” she said. “Good after- 
noon, my dear. You are coming over 
soon to see me, Mr. Armington? You 
are always welcome there.” 

He made some reply as she left the 
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room; but he was thinking of her 
now as one of two personalities striv- 
ing to direct his life. He knew that 
he was bound to follow the one, driv- 
ing recklessly with the whip of fate 
in his hand, laughing at the serious 
things of life and living as the man 
of the world, or that he would follow 
the other, yielding to the better in- 
stincts within him, rising above much 
that was dross in his life, and seeking 
to win his own right, as those before 
him had done, to the Armington 
name. When Miss Abbott had gone, 
he sat down at the piano, looking at 
the song open upon it. 

“Come and sing to me,” he said in 
the imperious tone that he used 
among his friends. But she refused; 
and so he played the song through 
himself, trying to carry on a conver- 
sation over his shoulder as he did so. 
At length he was forced to recognize 
his failure. 

“Beth,” he said, turning about sud- 
denly and rising, “I’m awfully sorry 
about this, really. I know that I have 
made a fool of myself; but a fellow 
need not be brought to the day of 
judgment for that.” He was angry 
within himself because of her man- 
ner, which he could not fathom. He 
had come to ask her forgiveness 
humbly, and the presence of Irma 
Abbott had irritated him and made it 
impossible. Her answer now did not 
help him any. ; 

“Tam not bringing you to the day 
of judgment,” she said. Her voice, 
he thought, sounded tired; and he 
knew, in spite of his earlier impulse 
to make light of the matter, that he 
cared for her alone and that, with all 
his recklessness, she had been the 
one who had been enthroned in his 
seat of honor, in the temple of his 
better thoughts. He walked over to 
where she was sitting; and his tone 
now was abrupt. 

“T have had a regular row with my 
father,” he said. “It will be best for 
me to leave home. I came in to talk 
it over with you.” 


“Leave home!” Her voice in- 


dicated something deeper than sur- 
prise. 

“Oh, I am not going to run away. 
They do that in books, but not in our 
world, you know. But still, it might 
as well amount to that. It means an 
end to the things as they have been.” 

“T am very sorry,” shereplied. “You 
must not go. I mean that you ought 
not to go away in anger. I should 
advise you,—but, somehow—why, 
we've been drifting apart so of late! 
You've called—I don’t mean that you 
haven't called; but we were such 
good friends awhile ago! Perhaps 
you have been making better friends 
elsewhere. I am sure that you ought 
to; and besides—” She had been 
talking nervously, with a little laugh 
now and then, looking up at him all 
the time, and now she broke down in 
the sentence and lowered her eyes, 
which were growing moist, and 
tapped with her fingers upon the arms 
of the chair. 

He placed one hand upon the back 
of the chair, gently, as though it 
rested upon her shoulder. “I want 
you to marry me,” he said. “I have 
not gone to the dogs yet, nor near it. 
My father may think so; but it is not 
true. I want you to marry me, and 
let me show them how mistaken they 
were.” 

“T marry you? No, you mustn’t— 
you must not say a word. We have 
been good friends—old friends—but 
I cannot marry you; I must not.” 

His arm fell. “‘You misunderstand 
me,” he said. “You believe that I am 
doing this to clear myself at home.” 

“No, don’t. Sit down there, please. 
You say that men don’t run away 
from home in our world. Women, [ 
would have you know, are different, 
too.” Again her voice had that 
strange, winning tone. “Do let us 
talk it over,” she continued, as he 
took the chair mechanically. “It is 
much better that way, is it not?” 

“Ves, Beth.” 

“You must have heard about my 
older brother. He left home many 
years ago. He went away as they do 
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in books, you know. Now, don’t in- 
terrupt. I was the little sister then; 
but I remember him so well. He 
drank, Bob,—not as you men drink 
at the clubs! Well, he left home for 
the West,—and there has never been 
a word from him since.”’ 

He felt a tightening at his throat, 
and hardly dared to speak. “Beth” 
was all that he could stammer. But 
she went on with hardly a pause, 
looking earnestly at him through the 
mist of her eyes. “And now don’t 
you see that I must never marry a 
man who might—who might do that? 
Mother and I have been such close 
friends for so many years! How 
could I go to her and say, ‘Here, 
mother, I bring you—’ ” j 

“Mrs. Garnard and Miss Garnard, 
ma’am,” announced the maid; and 
they swept in to the room. 

“Why, Mrs. Garnard and Helena!” 
said Elizabeth Grant. “I am so glad 
to see you both. You know Mr. 
Armington, of course.” 

Armington arose to say good by. 
Mrs. Garnard bade him good after- 
noon effusively, while her daughter 
arched her eyebrows in disapproval 
of his going so soon. 

“Shall we see you again before 
long?” asked Elizabeth Grant. 

“T am afraid not, for I shall 
leaving town.” 

“Your people go to Manchester- 
by-the Sea, I believe,” said Mrs. Gar- 


be 


nard. “The Whitneys go there. I 
prefer Bethlehem and the Moun- 
tains.” 


“Good by, then,” said Elizabeth 
Grant. ‘Let us hear from you some- 
times. That is, you must not forget 
your old friends.” He bowed and 
left the room; and before the outer 
door had closed on him, Mrs. Gar- 
nard was telling a story about her 
dog. 

Armington drove toward the city 
until he reached the Public Garden. 
He did not know whether to go to 
the club or back to Brookline, and 
the high stepping horse came to a 
standstill and swung its head from 
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side to side like a weather vane moved 
by the uncertainty of the young man’s 
mind. The vista of the Garden and 
the Common stretched before him, 
flower beds, palms in tubs, sweeping 
willows about the pond, and the 
grove of trees in the Common; while 
at a more distant point to the left, on 
Beacon Hill, the sun played an 
artist’s trick upon the golden dome of 
the State House. The sounds that 
came from the city were subdued, and 
the scene was full of the suggestion 
of harmony and order, well suited to 
inspire the better motives in a 
troubled mind. The horse tossed 
back its head and turned sharply 
about in the direction of Brookline. 

The Armingtons dined at half past 
six o'clock. There were guests that 
day, and the dinner had enough for- 
mality to save the son and heir from 
the scene that had disturbed the fam- 
ily circle at noon. It was late in the 
evening when he found his father 
alone in the library. 

“Come in, Rob. You didn’t go out 
to-night?” 

“No, sir. I ask your pardon for 
whatever I may have said this noon. 
I shall follow your suggestion and 
go to work.” 

“T am very glad of that. A fellow 
is a.man only when he can support 
himself. It is the principle, not the 
money involved. You will come into 
‘the office?” 

“I would prefer not to do so, sir. 
You have been having some trouble 
at the mine in North Arkansas, I un- 
derstood you to say the other day. 
Why cannot I go there?” 

“Tt’s hardly your line, Rob. There 
are no clubs down there in the moun- 
tains, and until the railroad is built 
there is hardly anything at all but 
work.” 

“T am going to try work, sir.” 

His father looked at him doubt- 
fully. Such a sudden conversion, to 
his mind, did not agree with the po- 
sition taken by the young man earlier 
in the day. At the same time, he did 
not wish to be in error in the matter, 
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THE MAN 
so he said, “When do you wish to 
go?” 

“To-morrow.” 
“Indeed!” He did not add what 


he thought,—that Robert Arming- 
ton, Jr., had certain family traits that 
would save him in the long run. 


II. 


It was an afternoon in November 
and Robert Armington, Jr., had cov- 
ered two-thirds of the distance of 
twenty-eight miles from Harrison to 
Dodd City. The horse that he rode 
was beginning to lose its freshness, 
and on the summit of the hill he gave 
it a moment’s rest, as he paused to 
look at the panorama that rolled for 
twenty miles away. Excepting the 
occasional cabin of the homesteader, 
in the bottom lands, there was no 
sign of habitation; but Nature, work- 
ing on a great canvas, had painted 
the trees a bright red or a golden 
yellow, broken here and there by the 
deeper greens of the great pines; and 
far away, on the line of the horizon, 
where the hills did not intervene, 
there was a suggestion of Missouri 
prairie. 

It would have required more than 
a passing glance to have recognized 
in the well knit figure partially con- 
cealed by the homely “pepper and 
salt” suit of the country and in the 
well-tanned face beneath the broad 
felt hat the well-groomed young man 
who had driven the hackney cart into 
Boston nearly six months before. 
That had been the Armington of the 
Beacon Street clubs. This was the 
Armington of North Arkansas, resi- 
dent manager of the Big Elephant 
Mine and adopted citizen of Marion 
County. He was still admiring the 
landscape, when another horseman 
came up the road and greeted him in 
passing. 


“Howdy, Mr. Armington. Been 
over to Harrison for supplies?” 
“Hello, Judge. Yes, the boys 


wanted a few things we couldn’t get 
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in the city. They’ve started to build 
the road from Eureka, Judge.” 

“Hooray for that,’ shouted the 
Judge, who weighed two hundred, 
but rode his horse like a brigadier. 
“When’d yer leave Dodd City?” 

“Three days ago, Judge. 
news ?” 

“Well, there’s a story about there 
being a case of smallpox; having it 
over in Missouri, so the papers say. 
Nothing serious, I reckon.” 

“We hope not, Judge. The story 
may have been started by those Yell- 
ville people, to head off our boom. 
Good day.” 

Armington rode on, and forgot the 
incident until he had passed the Pilot 
Rock Mine and was approaching 
Dodd City. He was obliged to turn 
into the bushes then, to make way 
for a two-seated wagon familiarly 
known as a hack; and as it passed 
him, one of the occupants—unmis- 
takably Eastern capitalists—pointed 
back in the direction from which they 
were fleeing, and shouted, “Better 
keep out. The red flag is flying.” 

He put the horse to a better pace 
over the rough road; and as the sun 
was going down behind the hills, he 
rode into the ravine that held the soli- 
tary street and few buildings of Dodd 
City. Dismounting at the little hotel, 
he tied his horse to a post and went 
in; for the door was open, and he 
could see a group of the citizens 
gathered in consultation about the 
sheriff, a tall, muscular man, who sat 
in his shirt sleeves in front of the 
stove. 

“Good evening, gentlemen,” he 
said as he entered. “I see that the 
red flag is out two doors below. 
Who’s ill?” 

“Glad to see you back, Mr. Arm- 
ington,” said the sheriff. “We were 
just speaking about you. It’s a man 
named Andrews, who belongs two 
miles down the road. He had been 
sick alone for a week or so, when 
your superintendent went over and 
brought him in. Of course he didn’t 
know what he had.” 


Any 
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“They called me in,” said the doc- 
tor, a newcomer in the county. “I 
knew the disease the moment I saw 
it, and placed the case in quarantine 
until we can fix up a place outside of 
the town.” 

“You say Garner brought him in? 
Where is Garner now?” asked Arm- 
ington. 

“We have him quarantined too,” 
the doctor replied. ‘“He’s liable to 
have the disease also. The only 
thing we can do is to shut him up for 
ten days and give him the whiskey 
cure.” 

“The what?” 

“The whiskey cure.” 

“You will give him nothing of the 
sort,” said Armington, decisively. 
“He is no more liable to have the 
smallpox than I am.” 

“T refer the matter to these gentle- 
men,” replied the doctor, tersely ; and 
he put his hands into his pockets and 
serenely contemplated the stove. 

There was an awkward silence in 
the group about the sheriff. Hardy, 
homely men they were, who had gone 
into the country twenty or thirty 
years before, many of them as home- 
steaders, others to stake out mining 
claims,—every one of them looking 
long ago for the boom that was only 
now beginning to be realized. And 
they swore by young Armington, 
every man of them. He had come 


from that North that several of them | 


had known in the long ago. He was 
a mine owner’s son, but he wore their 
clothes and lived their life, believing 
with them in the future of the North 
Arkansas hills, encouraging them 
when their courage was at a low ebb 
because of the doubtfulness of the 
railroad project, meeting the survey- 
ors and estimators of railroad ton- 
nage who came from the ’Frisco or 
Eureka Springs Road,—suggesting, 
explaining and arguing points that 
other men had overlooked. It was 
not in their creed to oppose him if it 
could be avoided. The sheriff broke 
the silence. 

“You know, Mr. Armington,” he 
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said, “how important it is that this 
boom shouldn’t be busted. You 
yourself have said that a false step 
now would ruin Dodd City. Now 
this smallpox might be just the thing 
to do it.” 

Armington recognized the logic, 
and understood the honesty of pur- 
pose behind it. “You are right about 
the case, sheriff,” he replied. “But 
why quarantine Garner?” 

“Because, Mr. Armington,” said 
Major Holland, a man with iron gray 
hair, who had come into the country 
from the West, “because it’s just here. 
They all know Garner brought him 
in. They’d talk. It wouldn’t do,— 
they’d talk.” 

“Very well, then,’ replied the 
young man, “I will submit, if the doc- 
tor will agree to omit the whiskey 
cure.” 

The face of the physician flushed. 
“That is my business,” he said, curtly. 

“Then Garner leaves this town to- 
night!” 

“And I tell you that he does not 
leave that house!” shouted the doctor, 
pointing through the open door to 
the temporary quarantine across the 
way, and overturning a chair in the 
excitement of his movement. 

Armington ignored the doctor, but 
turned to his friends. “You men 
knew Garner before I came here,” he 
said. “You know what he was, and 
what he is now,—and you know why 
he has changed.” 

“You are right,” said the sheriff. 
“He had only one fault.” 

“And that fault was liquor. He 
took the pledge for me, and he has 
kept it for five months. He will keep 
it forever, if he is given half a chance; 
but I tell you, gentlemen, he will go 
to hell if that whiskey cure is forced 
on him for ten days.” 

He had spoken with his back to the 
table, and he brought his fist down 
upon it now with a force that shook 
the kerosene lamp. The major eyed 
him with something akin to admira- 
tion, and made a pointed observation 
under his breath. Hodkins, the pro- 
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prietor of one of the village stores, 
said with some spirit, “Jeminy! you 
are right,” and slapped his leg. 

“Tf you take that man back to your 
mine,’ ’ said the doctor, now hot with 
anger, “I’ll quarantine the whole 
camp, and take the case to the county 
court. He is going to remain in 
quarantine for ten days,—and he goes 
with the smallpox patient at that.” 

“The reputation of the town,” sug- 
gested the sheriff, wavering. 

“Tt shall not suffer,” replied Arm- 
ington, taking his hat from the table 
and turning toward the door. “It 
may be best that Garner should be 
quarantined. Very well, he shall be 
quarantined, outside of this town and 
away from the camp; and I will re- 
main with him.” 

He strode across the street to the 
house in which his superintendent 
was confined, and they saw him pass 
beneath the red flag. When he re- 
turned later to the hotel for blankets 
and a wagon, the sheriff and_ his 
friends had disappeared from view, 
and the doctor was very much en- 
grossed at the supper table. 

“Better wait until morning,” sug- 
gested the hotel proprietor. But the 
young man would not hear to it. 

“It is only half an hour’s drive,” 
he said, “and the hut was occupied 
only last week when we prospected 
on the new land. Bring me some 
paper, please, and I will write a letter 
while you are sending the horses 
around.” When the horses were an- 
nounced, he was writing this conclu- 
sion to a letter addressed to Miss 
Elizabeth Grant of Boston, Massa- 
chusetts: 

“But why should I devote all this space 
to explain why I have not written before, 
and to bore you with these details of our 
mine, and the superintendent whom you 
do not know; when I am writing only to 
tell you that for your sake I have become 
a man, and have tried to lift up another. 
I have striven so hard to forget you, Beth, 


but it has proved a complete and glorious 
failure.” 
Pa. 


The moon was rising full over the 


hills beyond Jimmy’s Creek, and long 
shadows played where the mill of the 
Big Elephant Mine loomed up in un- 
painted brightness. Across the 
creek, on the higher land there, a log 
fire burned in the clearing, throwing 
its light upon the figures of a dozen 
men seated about it and showing, 
farther back, the pine board house of 
the superintendent and the shanties 
of the miners. In another direction, 
but on the same level, a smaller fire 
glowed from the open door of a 
boiler, and the steady throbbing of an 
engine, with the regular falling of a 
metallic weight, told of the incessant 
work of a steam drill, trying to locate 
a vein of zinc. 

The ten days had passed, and Arm- 
ington and his superintendent had 
returned from their voluntary quar- 
antine in the woods a mile away. 
They had spent much of the time in 
the open air, with their seemingly 
endless prospecting, and each night 
the foreman of the mine had come to 
within hailing distance of the cabin, 
presenting his report in a cheery 
voice, and receiving instructions for 
the coming day by the same expendi- 
ture of vocal power. Nobody but the 
doctor from Dodd City had taken the 
quarantine entirely seriously ; and he 
had been forced to admit that Arming- 
ton had kept the letter of his word. 
Nevertheless, it was something in 
the spirit of a welcome back to the 
camp that the men sat about the fire. 

Armington sat a little apart from 
the men, who had gathered in a group 
upon the ground on one side of the 
fire, several of them stretched at full 
length upon old army blankets, and 
others sitting, back to back, as they 
smoked their pipes. Garner, coming 
from the direction of the steam drill, 
joined him. The superintendent was 
a man not past thirty-five years of his 
life, tall and with broad shoulders. 
His forehead was high and full, bal- 
anced by a clean shaven face of fine 
lines, but with searching, restless 
eyes. 

“We are down to the rock showing 
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disseminated zinc,” he said, sitting 
down on a box beside Armington. 
“If the vein holds below, we shall 
have more ore than we can take out 
in a year.” 

“And we shall be able to pay our 
first dividend in the spring, which will 
be counted more to the point up 
North,” replied the young man. ‘We 
will share alike in the glory, Ned.” 

“No glory in mine, Robert. My 
life has been spent too long in the 
mines to need it, and there is but little 
chance to use it down here.” He 
spoke with an irony that always 
marked his conversation when he was 
not at work with the men. 

“Nonsense! You have lived in the 
mines altogether too long. Some day 
we will both take a run up North— 
after the first dividend is paid, Ned.” 

Garner shook his head. ‘No, I 
am your debtor in many ways now,” 
he said. “My work is here; and when 
you have returned North, as you will 
some day, I shall still stay with the 
men. Perhaps then I shall prove that 
I was not so poor a specimen of a 
man as the world thought me.” 

There was an animated discussion 
going on in the group across the fire, 
and he walked over there, and joined 
the men. Armington watched kim 
musingly, wondering at the strange 
moods that so often came upon him. 
Finally he overheard his own name 
spoken in the discussion, followed by 
the terse, ironical reply of the super- 
intendent: “Not on your life!” 

“But you might ask him,” sug- 
gested one of the men, with some 
resentment in his voice. He received 
no reply. 

“What is wanted?” asked Arming- 
ton, joining the group. A cloud be- 
gan to arise from the pipes of the 
smokers. “What’s the matter, Ned?” 

The superintendent laughed. “You 
would never guess,” he said. “It 
seems that in our absence the cook 
overhauled your baggage—” 

“T was after cleaning under the 
bed, so help me, and the valise was 
unlocked,” interrupted the cook. 
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“He discovered your dress suit 
case, and the men, never having seen 
a dress suit worn, wanted me to ask 
you to put it on for them.” 

“In honor of the occasion, sir,”’ one 
of the men hastened to say, with some 
coughing, having swallowed smoke 
in his eagerness to state the matter 
in its true light. 

Armington laughed until the woods 
rang, and the men scowled at the 
cook in utter condemnation. 

“You orter knowed,” observed one. 

“The laugh is not on the cook, but 
upon me,” said Armington. “I was 
so green when I came down here, 
that I packed my dress suit case with- 
out much attention to details. Then 
I put it under the bed against the 
wall so that it wouldn’t be seen.” 

“He walked toward the house, still 
laughing, and one of the men again 
remarked, with reproach, “You orter 
knowed.” The men again smoked 
their pipes in silence. A light appeared 
in the manager’s house, shone for a 
quarter of an hour, and then, when 
it had been forgotten by the men out- 
side, went out. A moment later, the 
cook emitted a long, keen whistle of 
surprise and kicked the man lying 
nearest to him. The man gave a 
grunt that caused the other miners to 
look about, and the cook stated the 
case in three simple words. “He 
done it,” said he. 

The Armington whom they had 
known for several months, he of the 
working shirt and the gray suit, had 
disappeared, and in his place there 
had come from the house a man in 
evening dress, with a great expanse 
of starched shirt front, a high collar 
and white tie, coat with long, slender 
tails, and trousers of wonderful shape 
as to the legs, and finally, but by no 
means overlooked, patent leather 
shoes. The moon glorified the scene. 
They did not see that the suit was 
wrinkled from its long confinement, 
nor that the red dust had sifted 
through the cracks of the suit case on 
the long drive over the hills, and had 
stained the once immaculate shirt. 
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What they saw was what they be- 
lieved existed among men who owned 
mines and built railroads and were 
able to write checks for unlimited 
sums on banks far away. They 
ceased smoking in their surprise and 
delight. 

“In honor of the occasion!” said 
Armington. “Are you satisfied?” 

Garner had been strolling apart 
from the men. He returned to the 
fire and sat down on the seat that 
Armington had occupied earlier in 
the evening, eyeing the young man 
silently. 

“Well, have I struck the crowd 
dumb?” asked the latter. 

“We’re much obliged,” said one of 
the men. 

“Now, if I was rigged out that 
way,” remarked the cook aloud to 
the man beside Im, “I’ll be blowed 
if I’d know what to say.” 

“T wonder what they do say,” re- 
plied the miner, intending the con- 
versation to be personal, but speak- 
ing in an equally loud voice. 

“Who?” asked Armington. 

“Why, the men who wear them 
clothes,” replied the miner after a 
pause, surprised that his remark had 
been overheard. 

Armington smiled at the answer. 
“Come up here, Rafters,” he said to 
the cook, “and we will show them.” 

Rafters dodged as from a flying 
plate. “Nixey, not me,” he said. 
“Wot do I know about it? Wot’s the 
matter with Mr. Garner trying it?” 

“Garner will be your mother,” re- 
plied Armington. “She is very stout, 
and talks of nothing but her pet dogs. 
You are her daughter, who is very 
popular in society.” 

The men roared. “Him her daugh- 
ter!” said one. “Better have him for 
her old man.” They roared anew 
with delight. 

The two men in charge of the drill, 
hearing the laughter, shut off steam 
and started to join the group about 
the fire. They had gone but a few 
yards when a loud “Hello” came 
from the direction of the road, several 


rods away. They replied and, taking 
one of the lanterns as they repassed 
the drill, followed its general direc- 
tion. The dialogue about the fire 
was also interrupted by the shouting, 
and the men turned their faces 
toward the road and listened. The 
lantern swung along from tree to tree 
until it passed around the curve in the 
road, and then a voice called back, 
“Mr. Armington is wanted.” 

Armington walked briskly through 
the grove until he came near to his 
miners, who were talking with a third 
man, who turned suddenly and came 
toward him with rapid strides, almost 
before he recognized the figure. 

“Robert!” said his father’s voice; 
and in another moment the two were 
shaking hands, and were stammering 
like two girls making their greetings 
in public. 

“But, heavens, Robert,” Arming- 
ton the elder said at length. “You 
don’t dress this way every night? 
What are you up to?” 

So Armington the younger told 
him the whole story,—how the men 
had asked him to appear in evening 
dress in honor of the occasion, and 
how they were all good fellows when 
you knew them man to man; and 
many other things,—at which they 
laughed heartily. 

At this moment there was a move- 
ment down the road, and a pair of 
horses, attached to a wagon, came 
into view; but the older man waved 
it back, and shouted: “In a moment.” 

He had now locked his son’s arm 
in his. “You were surprised to see 
me?” he asked. “The fact is, we got 
into Dodd City this afternoon, and 
started over here to see you before 
supper; but as I was determined to 
do the driving, we lost our way, and 
must have driven halfway through 
the county before we came by chance 
upon the right road to the mine.” 

“Who is with you, father?” 

“Just a moment, Robert; that is a 
little surprise for you. But I wish to 
say first,—and I shall not refer to the 
matter again,—that since you came 
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down here you have wiped out that 
old score of last June; and we must 
be friends again, on the old footing. 
I came down more because I desired 
to tell you so than to inspect the 
mine.” 

Their hands met again in one sin- 
cere clasp, and they walked toward 
the wagon. But they had taken hard- 
ly a dozen steps when out sprang 
Elizabeth Grant, and ran to meet 
them, her merry face and wayward 
hair nearly escaping from the hood of 
a golf cape and her graceful figure 
set off by a trim gray gown. 

“Oh, Rob, what a lark!” she ex- 
claimed. “Think of poor mother in 
there half shaken to pieces,—and your 
father lost! And then the moon, Rob, 
—such a lovely moon among the 
golden leaves, when the branches of 
the trees up North are all bare now!” 

She chatted on in her dear old way 
while his father assisted her mother 
from the covered wagon, telling him 
how the little trip had been planned 
after his letter came,—not for that, of 
course, but because they were stock- 
holders in the mine now; and how 
her father had left them in St. Louis, 
called back to Boston by a business 
telegram ; and what a time there had 
been driving over seventy-five miles of 
country after they had left the rail- 
road. 

“And do we camp out here in the 
woods to-night?” she asked. “It is 
just like the Colonial days again, isn’t 
it? I thought so whenever we saw 
the women weaving in front of the 
cabins as we came over the road; it 
is all so like a page from the past 
down here. Mother, too, would meet 
your superintendent,—for I told her 
all you wrote about him.” 

Armington was supremely happy. 
The man with the lantern had gone 
on ahead to find a place for the 
horses, and as he passed the fire in 
the clearing they could see the miners 
there gather up their blankets hastily 
and like. so many Indians silently 
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stalk away from the presence of the 
approaching strangers. His father 
was still some distance behind with 
Mrs. Grant; and he drew Elizabeth’s 
arm through his, while he told her 
something of his life among the hills, 
and his ambition for the future. The 
moon was now well over the trees, 
and there was a soft rustling of a 
breeze among the leaves. The steam 
drill was at work again, and the en- 
gine was whispering in hoarse puffs 
to the men gathered around it. For 
a moment he felt that the old world 
had passed away, and a new one, free 
from all complications, had replaced 
it; until, as they entered the clearing, 
he noticed for the first time that 
Garner had not gone with the men, 
but was standing silently beyond the 
glow of the fire. 

“Here is my superintendent now,” 
he whispered. “Come and meet him.” 
Either the magic of the night, or the 
charm of her presence, urged him to 
meet the opportunity with a deed of 
daring, and he spoke now with seri- 
ous, but supreme confidence. “Ned,” 
he said, “let me present to you the 
future Mrs. Robert Armington, Jr.” 

Garner bowed, but Elizabeth gave 
a little cry of confusion at the intro- 
duction, and tried to draw her hand 
from the stronger one that had 
caught it. For an instant her eyes 
flashed as the color mounted to her 
cheeks; and then, regaining her com- 
posure with a merry laugh, she bowed 
demurely, with an _ old-fashioned 
courtesy, and said, “I am very pleased 
to meet you, sir.” 

“You young people appear to be 
counting us out,” observed a voice 
behind them. “Garner, I am glad to 
see you. Let me present Mrs. Grant 
of Boston.” 

Garner threw out his arms like a 
man who had been shot. “My 
mother!” he cried; and the sound of 
his voice, carried far down through 
the shadows of Jimmy’s Creek, was 
echoed back on the breeze. 
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THE WAY OF THE WORLD. 


By Arthur Ketchum. 


HIS is the way of all the world, 
The law of change and chance,— 
That one there is whose lot’s to pipe, 
That other folk may dance; 


That one must wear the shining gem 
Another died to bring; 

That he who makes the lilting song 
Has not the heart to sing. 





THE PIONEER IN TELEGRAPHING WITHOUT 
WIRES, 


By George Loomis. 


The accompanying illustrations are from original sketches by Dr. Loomis. 


sun, said Solomon; and _ his 

words find corroboration to-day 
in the case of Wireless Telegraphy, as 
it has been recently christened. Its 
first and more poetic name, Aerial 
Telegraphy,was given morethanthirty 
years ago by Dr. Mahlon Loomis of 
Washington, District of Columbia, its 
discoverer and inventor. Both these 
words, ‘‘discoverer” and “inventor,” 
are needed to describe the mental 
processes that preceded telegraphing 
without wires. 

In 1865, after years of study and 
experiment, Dr. Loomis perfected 
plans for telegraphing without wire 
connections between points however 
distant. His invention was called the 
Aerial Telegraph. His first successful 
experiment of any considerable mag- 
nitude was made about 1868, from the 
tops of two prominent peaks of 
the Blue Ridge in Virginia, some 
eighteen miles apart. A_ full ac- 
count of these operations, with a 


‘ice is nothing new under the 


large woodcut illustration, were pub- 
lished in Frank Leslie's Illustrated 
Paper. 

From each of the two mountain 
tops an ordinary kite was elevated, 
connected with an insulated copper 
wire attached at the lower end to a 
telegraphing apparatus. The oper- 
ators of each party were provided 
with good telescopes, with which they 
could sight from one station to the 
other and read the signals. When all 
was in readiness, a message was sent 
by the doctor along the wire of his 
kite, and was received at the other 
station in all respects as if the two 
kites had been connected with a wire 
in the ordinary way. In this manner 
communications were kept up until 
the fact was thoroughly demonstrated 
that telegraphing could be done as 
readily without as with connecting 
wires—at least between points at this 
distance apart. 

Dr. Loomis was elated with the 
success of the experiment, although 
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he had confidently expected it. Re- 
turning to Washington, he sought 
financial aid to enable him to try a 
‘similar experiment on a more ex- 
tended scale, as calculated to give 
greater public confidence in the prac- 
tical workings of the Aerial Tele- 
graph. His purpose was to go to the 
Rocky Mountains and erect a station 
on the top of Mount Hood and one 
on the top of Mount Shasta—two of 
the highest available points, situated 
about one hundred miles apart. He 
asked enough money to obtain suit- 
able equipments, maintain his family 
during his absence, and pay the men 
employed, desiring nothing for him- 
self except actual expenses. About 
twenty thousand dollars was needed 
for this purpose. After diligent ef- 
forts to get the necessary amount 
pledged in Washington, he visited 
New York and Springfield, Massa- 
chusetts ; and at last, through the as- 
sistance of Austin Day of the former 
city and two or three others, the funds 
were promised, and _ preparations 
were nearly completed, when the 
financial crisis of “Black Friday” oc- 
curred in Wall Street, involving his 
patrons in losses so serious that 
they were obliged to withdraw their 
promised aid. He returned to 
Washington and resumed the practice 
of his profession, but never for 
a moment abandoned the great enter- 
prise. 

In the winter of 1865 I spent sev- 
eral days at his residence in Washing- 
ton. He had just completed a written 
lecture on the subject of his discov- 
ery, which was afterwards delivered 
in Washington and other cities, thus 
to some extent replenishing his de- 
pleted exchequer and enabling him to 
visit Chicago, where, after ceaseless 
efforts to secure a pledge of sufficient 
funds, he at length succeeded in ob- 
taining the promise of three capital- 
ists in that city to furnish the money 
required. Again preparations for the 
Rocky Mountain trip were nearly 
perfected, when the great fire in Chi- 
cago occurred, reducing his patrons 
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to penury. Baffled, but not dis- 
couraged, he returned to Washington 
and devoted his spare time to the fur- 
ther study of electricity and kindred 
matters. Pursuing the theories the 
correctness of which had already been 
so satisfactorily verified, he conceived 
the idea of telegraphing between ves- 
sels at sea without wire connections. 
The experiment was tried on the 
Chesapeake Bay with perfect success, 
between ships about two miles apart. 
I am no scientist myself and have but 
little knowledge of electricity, so I 
can narrate these events only in the 
language of a layman. The method 
of telegraphing between the two ves- 
sels, as I understand it, was as fol- 
lows: 

On each vessel was a telegraphic 
apparatus. A wire was attached to 
the instrument and one end thrown 
into the water to a moderate depth. 
Another insulated wire of much 
greater length was let down to a 
greater depth into a colder stratum 
of water. The two strata of water of 
different temperatures thus connected 
to the same battery made a complete 
circuit, and enabled communications 
to pass between the two vessels with- 
out other connections. The experi- 
ment resulted in complete success. 

On the same principle he was 
led to believe that the warm current 
of the Gulf Stream, if similarly con- 
nected with the adjacent colder water, 
would afford a means of telegraphing 
a great distance—perhaps as far as a 
decided difference in temperature is 
maintained. Telegraphing between 
moving trains of cars by means of 
inductive electricity was fully ex- 
plained by him, but so imperfectly 
comprehended by me that I refrain 
from attempting any description. 

Meantime he continued his efforts 
to have his theories pvt to practical 
tests on a larger scale than he was 
able to accomplish unaided. He ap- 
plied to Congress for an appropria- 
tion of fifty thousand dollars to be 
expended in furtherance of his enter- 
prise, under such restrictions as Con- 
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gress might impose. The bill was 
introduced in the Senate by Mr. 
Sumner of Massachusetts, on the 
thirteenth day of January, 1869, as 
will appear by the following extracts 
taken from the Congressional Globe of 
that date: 


“Mr. Sumner: I present the petition of 
Mahlon Loomis, M. D., of the District of 
Columbia, who believes that he has in- 
vented a new mode of telegraphing which 
he submits as a great and valuable im- 
provement upon any former mode known 
or discovered. He briefly says: 

‘*The nature of the discovery or inven- 
tion in general terms consists in establish- 
ing an electric current or circuit for tele- 
graphing without the aid of wires or cables 
to form such electrical currents and cir- 
cuits. As in dispensing with the double 
wire (which was at first used) and using 
but one, allowing and relying upon the 
earth to form the one-half of the circuit, 
so now I propose to dispense with both 
wires and all artificial batteries, using the 
earth as now to form one-half of the cir- 
cuit, and the continuous electrical element 
far above the surface of the earth for the 
other part of the circuit.’ 

“After setting forth at some length his 
invention or his theory, he asks Congress 
for an appropriation of fifty thousand dol- 
lars under such restrictions as Congress 
may impose, to enable him during the 
next year to complete the demonstration. 
In presenting this petition I desire to say 
that I perform a duty, and I content myself 
with remarking that it is either a great 
case of moonshine or it marks a great 
epoch in the progress of invention. I do 
not undertake to express an opinion upon 
it. I ask the reference of the petition to 
the Committee on Patents.” 


Remarks were made upon the sub- 
ject by Senators Willey, Grimes, 
Pomeroy and Wilson, moving its ref- 
erence to other committees: 


Mr. Pomeroy: “I did not understand 
the name of the petitioner. Was it given? 
Let the name be read, for I want him to 
have the benefit of it, whoever he is.” 

The Chief Clerk: “The petition is 
signed Mahlon Loomis, M. D.” 

Mr. Willey: “It is not an application, 
as I understand it, for a patent, or any- 
thing of that character.” 

Mr. Sumner: “But it is for an appro- 
priation, which will be a substitute for a 
patent.” 

Mr. Wilson: “I hope the petition will 
be sent to the Committee on Patents. I 
do not know that there is anything in the 





invention; probably there is not; but it is 
not worth our while to meet any proposi- 
tion of this kind with a sneer. The world 
laughed at all the great inventions when 
they first appeared. It is only a few years 
ago since the first men of the nation 
sneered at the magnetic telegraph; but the 
telegraph triumphed. Now, there may be 
something in this, and I hope that the pa- 
pers will be sent to the proper committee, 
and that they will examine the subject.” 

Mr. Pomeroy: “I hope senators will 
not think from any remarks I have made 
that I sneered at this improvement. I be- 
lieve in it. have seen two or three 
experiments, and I think there is some- 
thing in it. I have seen it tested in a 
small way, and I am inclined to think it 
will succeed.” 


March 11, 1870. (From the Con- 
gressional Globe, 41st Congress, 2nd 
session :) 


Mr. Pomeroy: “I move that the peti- 
tion and accompanying papers of Dr. 
Mahlon Loomis, which were referred to 
the Committee on Patents last year, be 
taken from the files and referred to the 
Committee on Appropriations. They re- 
late to a system of telegraphing without 
the use of wires. I believe he wants some 
appropriation to enable him to telegraph 
across the Atlantic Ocean without either 
cable or wires. I know nothing of the 
merits of it, but I commend the enterprise 
of the young man. He asks to have his 
papers referred to the Committee on 
Appropriations.” 


The nfotion was agreed to; but 
ultimately the matter was indefinitely 
postponed. Mahlon Loomis obtained 
letters patent for his invention. The 
following forms a part of the same 


(No. 129,971, dated July 30, 1872): 


“Be it known that I, Mahlon Loomis, 
dentist, of Washington, District of Colum- 
bia, have invented or discovered a new and 
— ed mode of telegraphing and gener- 
ating light, heat and motive power. 

“The nature of my invention or discov- 
ery consists in general terms of utilizing 
natural electricity and establishing a nat- 
ural electrical current or circuit for tele- 
graphic and other purposes without the 
aid of wires, artificial batteries or cables to 
form such electrical circuit, and yet com- 
municate from one continent of the globe 
to another. 


“To enable others skilled in electrical 


science to make use of my discovery, I will 
describe the arrangements and mode of 
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operation. As in dispensing with the 
double wire (which was first used in tele- 
graphing) and making use of one, substi- 
tuting the earth instead of a wire to form 
one-half the circuit, so I now dispense 
with both wires, using the earth as one- 
half the circuit and the continuous electri- 
cal element far above the earth’s surface 
for the other part of the circuit. I also 
dispense with all artificial batteries, but use 
the free electricity of the atmosphere, co- 
operating with that of the earth, to supply 
the electrical dynamic force or current for 
telegraphing and other useful purposes, 
such as light, heat, and motive power. 

“As atmospheric electricity is found 
more and more when moisture, clouds, 
heated currents of air and other dissipat- 
ing influences are left below and a greater 
altitude attained, my plan is to seek as high 
an elevation as practicable on the tops of 
high mountains, and thus penetrate or es- 
tablish electrical connections with the 
atmospheric stratum or ocean overlying 
local disturbances. Upon these mountain 
tops I erect suitable towers and apparatus 
to attract the electricity—or in other 
words, to disturb the electrical equilibrium 
and thus obtain a current of electricity, or 
shocks, or pulsations, which traverse or 
disturb the positive electrical body of the 
atmosphere above and between two given 
points, by communicating it to the nega- 
tive electrical body in the earth below, to 
form the electrical circuit. I deem it ex- 
pedient to use an insulated wire or con- 
ductor as forming a part of the local 
apparatus and for conducting the electric- 
ity down to the foot of the mountain, or as 
far away as may be convenient for a tele- 
graph office, or to utilize it for other 
purposes. 

“T do not claim any new keyboard or 
any new alphabet signal; I do not claim 
any new register or recording instrument; 
but what I claim as my invention or dis- 
covery, and desire to secure by letters 
patent, is the utilization of natural electric- 
ity from elevated points by connecting the 
opposite polarity of the celestial and ter- 
restrial bodies of electricity at different 
points by suitable conductors and for 
telegraphic purposes, relying upon the dis- 
turbance produced in the two electro- 
opposite bodies (of the earth and atmos- 
phere) by an interruption of the contiguity 
of one of the conductors from the electrical 
body being indicated upon its opposite or 
corresponding terminus, and thus produc- 
ing a circuit or communication between 
the two without an artificial battery or the 
further use of wires or cables to connect 
the co-operating stations.” 


The subject was also discussed at 
considerable length in the House of 
Representatives. Judge Bingham of 


WITHOUT WIRES. 


Ohio, in a speech before the House, 
said, among other things: 


“The practicability of this project pro- 
posed for an Aerial Telegraph is a question 
which I understand has puzzled some of 
the most experienced electricians of this 
country. I do not profess to know any- 
thing more of this subject than a child, but 
I understand that the highest authorities 
on electricity, both in America and Europe, 
sustain the theory upon which this project 
is based. No project of this sort was ever 
demonstrated without experiment and trial 
and expenditure. It was what was said 
before when the first application was made 
to Congress for some sort of appropriation 
to demonstrate by trial and experiment the 
practicability of the magnetic telegraph. 
We heard in this chamber the other night 
when that great event of human history 
was being celebrated, that the first endeav- 
ors of demonstration were absolute fail- 
ures. The only way to know whether what 
is here proposed is practicable, either for 
purposes of telegraphy or for the purpose 
of utilizing electricity for light or heat or 
motion, is to try it; and there is no way to 
try it, I apprehend, without some consid- 
erable use of capital. I pray the House to 
consider it favorably and allow it to pass. 
If no good comes of it, there can be no 
harm; and favorable action by the House 
of Representatives on the bill will signify 
to the world that the House is disposed to 
consider, and not treat with derision and 
scorn, every endeavor to better in some 
sort the condition of individual and col- 
lective man.” 


For a period of more than ten 
years, ending in 1873, Loomis’s 
Aerial Telegraph was the subject of 
many newspaper criticisms. Some 
were disposed to ridicule the matter ; 
others treated it with the gravity its 
importance deserved. The Washing- 
ton papers as a rule were of the latter 
class. A few quotations are here 
given, not only as showing public 
opinion on the subject, but as show- 
ing the publicity then given to it. The 
stirring events following the war 
caused this—one of the most impor- 
tant inventions of the age—to be lost 
sight of for many years; but interest 
is now reawakened in the subject by 


the alleged invention of Signor 
Marconi. 
From the Washington Chronicle: I. 


“The bill incorporating the Loomis Aerial 
Telegraph Company passed the Senate 
yesterday, and with the signature of the 
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President will become a law. The proposi- 
tion on which the bill is based is to tele- 
graph from a high point of the Rocky 
Mountains to the highest attainable peak 
of the Alps. At each point a tower is to be 
erected, on the top of which an apparatus 
capable of concentrating electricity is to be 
put, by means of which, it is claimed, a 
stratum of atmosphere will be reached of 
peculiar electric sensibility. It is claimed 
that the slightest pulsation at one tower 
will produce a corresponding pulsation at 
the other.” 

II. “We see many ¢omments in our ex- 
changes in regard to the Aerial Telegraph 
Company (dispensing with artificial bat- 
teries, cables, etc.). The Sunday Chronicle 
was the first paper to draw public attention 
to this system, and to advocate a liberal 
appropriation by Government to put it 
into practical working order. We under- 


stand there is a proposition made by the 
company to transmit the same amount of 
messages that the cable transmitted in any 
past year for one-sixteenth the money 
paid.” 

III. “The House Committee on Com- 
merce at their meeting yesterday agreed to 
report favorably on a bill introduced by 
Mr. Bingham to incorporate the Loomis 
Aerial Telegraph Company. This bill pro- 
vides for the use of the Aerial telegraph 
apparatus invented by Dr. Mahlon Loomis, 
the well known dentist of this city. No 
connecting wires are to be used, the in- 
ventor claiming that by extending a wire 
to a certain altitude it strikes an electric 
current which will communicate to all 
other wires at the same height. The bill 
provides that the capital stock shall be two 
million dollars if needed, and names as in- 
corporators Mahlon Loomis, Alexander 
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Elliott, William N. 
Chamberlain of this 
city, P. R. Amidon of 
Boston, and _ Isaac 
Lukins of Delaware.” 


Wendell Phillips 
delivered a lecture 
in Boston on “The 
Genius and Mech- 
anism of the Saxon 
Race,” and drew a 
beautiful picture of 
what electricity is 
yet destined to ac- 
complish, in which 


he said: 


“We stand to-day 
and laboriously lay a 
wire to San Fran- 
cisco, five thousand 
miles away, and with 
one man ateachend of 
the wire send a message ™ 
and think it a great 
achievement. But the 
men at each end 
know what is sent, and could betray the 
confidence reposed in them if they pleased. 
We think we have reached the goal; but 
the patient ingenuity of the Saxon blood, 
of the Yankee race, will keep at work until 
finally in your grandchildren’s day it will 
send a message from San Francisco to 
Boston without a wire. No man at either 
end will know what that message is, and 
it will run both ways at the same time. We 
are only touching just on the edge or 
fringe of the garment, and undoubtedly 
electricity, superseding steam, will light 
our houses, perhaps lift us into the air, 
carry us across the world, and absolutely 
make man the lord, without a movement, 
of creation.” 


The following newspaper com- 
ments on the lecture of Mr. Phillips 
are of interest as showing the feeling 
at the time: 


“No doubt Mr. Phillips, in giving ex- 
pression to this beautiful thought, may 
have felt, with his hearers, that his flight of 
imagination was somewhat exaggerated, 
and that what he then prophesied was to 
be the work of an age far ahead of our 
own; that the reality of such a dream was 
not destined for our time, and that its rev- 
elations belonged to the recesses of a far 
future. But we feel some pride in telling 
Mr. Phillips that we are much nearer the 
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point of the electrical period he speaks of 
than perhaps he imagines. There is at this 
moment a citizen of Washington, whose 
name is Dr. M. Loomis, who is prepared 
to demonstrate to any scientist in the 
world the truth and practicability of what 
Mr. Phillips advances as a mere theory. 
Dr. Loomis has given many of the best 
years of his life to the study of electrical 
science, and has proven to his own satis- 
faction, and that of others, the utility of 
this great motor as a means of communi- 
cation of light and heat, and a thousand 
other purposes entering into the physical 
and mechanical improvement of mankind. 
His plan is to reach certain altitudes by 
natural and mechanical appliances, so as to 
form a connection with the natural cur- 
rent of electricity surrounding the earth 
and in which it floats, and, with the aid 
of magnetic plates or needles, he pro- 
poses to telegraph from any two given 
points, it matters not ‘what the distance 
is, without the aid of wire, cable, or the 
present artificial battery. His means of 
forming a complete circuit between 
the natural strata of electricity above 
and that which jis constantly passing 
through the earth, will be by  arti- 
ficial wires connecting with the earth and 
the two points of altitude connected with 
the electricity above. This is much better 
explained by a diagram, but any elec- 
trician can easily understand what we 
mean. These connections once securely 
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made, man can, for all ages to come, draw 
from the inexhaustible reservoir above an 
element that will not only supersede steam, 
light and warm our houses, but in its 
adaptability even surpass the extravagant 
prediction of Mr. Phillips. Yes, such is 
our faith in the irresistible and inevitable 
laws of the Almighty, that we believe this 
powerful element—electricity—will eventu- 
ally become the road of communication 
between this and other inhabitable worlds. 
This may be stretching the possibility 
pretty hard, but not any more so than 
science has done heretofore. Dr. Loomis 
has received a charter from Congress with 
corporate powers to organize a stock com- 
pany to test the utility of his theory; but 
unfortunately, it is so grand in its concep- 
tion that moneyed men shrink from it, and 
as they can see no immediate dividend— 
forgetting that there is a future beyond 
their own—they treat it as mythical, and 
forget that there ever was a man like 
Morse, who not only suffered and was 
laughed at, but lived to see the vindication 
of his perseverance and the triumph of his 
theory. Dr. Loomis occupies the same 
position to-day, he labors under the same 
obstacles, and is restrained by some oppo- 
sition; and we fear that, unless the Govern- 
ment or some liberal gift of capital renders 
him the aid required, his grand idea will 
have to wait for a more enlightened age. 
This should not be, and we hope that 
American pride will not suffer it to pass 
out of our hands, and the credit and honor 
be reaped by others.” 


Numerous extracts from contem- 
poraneous publications, speaking in 
most enthusiastic terms of the dis- 
covery and urging upon Congress to 
consider favorably the petition for a 
suitable appropriation to enable the 
discoverer to demonstrate the truth 
of his theory, might be added to the 
above. Some of the leading papers of 
that day, however, regarded the proj- 


ect with less favor. The following is 
from the New York Tribune: 


“The man who proposes to telegraph 
without wires has been discovered. He 
appeared before the Senate yesterday as a 
petitioner for funds to perfect his discov- 
ery. We hope rather than believe that he 
may have hit on something of the utmost 
value; but he should remember that it is 
not the way of discoverers and inventors 
to fatten on Government support.” 

New York Times: “A genius in the 
District of Columbia has discovered a 
means of telegraphing without the aid of 
wires or cables. Senator Sumner 
well remarked that the scheme was either 
all moonshine or an epoch in telegraphing 
that marked a most wonderful improve- 
ment in science.” The Times adds that, 
before Congress appropriates fifty thou- 
sand dollars to its development as pro- 
posed, it would be well to find out which. 


It is not the purpose of this article 
to disparage the ingenuity of Signor 
Marconi or pluck a single laurel 
from his brow, but simply to rescue 
from forgetfulness the genius, per- 
sistent efforts and discouraging strug- 
gles of the original inventor of the 
system of telegraphing without wires, 
which involved every principle claimed 
to be of recent discovery. The merit 
of this grand conception and of the 
first test of its practicability, made 
more than a quarter of a century ago, 
belongs to the United States. After 
1873, until the time of his death in 
1884, the struggles of Dr. Loomis, 
single handed and alone, to win for 
his discovery a recognition of its 
worth form an episode in the his- 
tory of American invention and of 
human life both interesting and pa- 
thetic. 
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HAS A GLIMPSE OF THE SEA ie 
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Illustrated from photographs by George E. Tingley. 


FF to the southeast, the Long 
() Island shores sink into a dim 
delicate line of purple on the 
horizon and are almost lost in the 
light haze of a summer afternoon, 
showing more plainly in places and 
then again faintly until they disap- 
pear entirely. A barrier that has 
formed a natural breakwater for one 
hundred and twenty miles ends at 
Montauk; the sound merges into the 
ocean, and only the sea lies off there, 
its soft blue unbroken save by a 
golden glimmer in the sun’s path. 
On the Connecticut shore, the sun- 
light falls warm upon salt sea marshes 
that lie in matted acres of dull dead 
brown and rusty yellow, where the 
brooding stillness is broken by the 
caw, caw of blackbirds and the wilder 
cry of sea birds circling landward. 
Just a litle up from the shore cluster 
the homes of the fisher-folks; and on 
the side hills that slope to the sea, ap- 
ple trees that blossomed in the fogs 
of a New England spring hold up 
their mellowing fruit to the warm, 
gracious touch of a summer season. 
Barns, old and _ weather-stained— 
some of them seamed and cracked by 
the storms of half a century—seem 
to exhale the odor of harvests that 
were gathered long ago, and the 
eaves are rife with sparrows that have 
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come there every summer as long as 
I can remember. Hollyhocks and 
dahlias are growing and blooming in 
the same places and the roses and 
honeysuckles climbing exactly where 
they have for a full decade or more. 
Time brings few changes over those 
Quiambaug hills. Each haying sea- 
son, the scythe hangs at evening in 
the same tree; at morning and at 
night, year after year, the chickens 
gather and cluck and pick around the 
corn-crib doors; milk pans, bright 
and shining, drip and dry there on 
those same steps; and so even is life’s 
tenor, that if you should pass that 
way on a summer afternoon, you 
might even see that same aged, kind- 
faced sea captain sitting by the win- 
dow of a little white cottage at the 
bend of the road, with his spyglass 
protruded seaward, just as you might 
perchance have seen him had you 
passed that way on any such after- 
noon in the past thirty years. 

The sea crawls drowsily on the 
sandy beach beyond the marshes, and 
eastward a hot white and dusty road 
winds toward the village of Mystic. 
Blackberry vines have in places cov- 
ered the rough stone walls that lie on 
either side of that country roadway. 
A few of the houses have seen several 
generatidbns; but slowly, one by one, 
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they are passing away and giving 
place to the more modern cottage. 
Fire has claimed several. 

On the first hill beyond the creek, 
where the grapevines have run wild 
over the rocks, only a cowyard and a 
cold, naked chimney remain of a 
homestead, long ago associated with 
one who in long blue army coat used 
to stroll over those hills in the days 
when he was home on furlough,— 
wistful for home, yet not destined to 
have even his body brought there 
after he fell at Drury’s Bluff. There 
must indeed be few houses on any 
New England road that have not 
some such memories. 

On the next hill is another farm- 
house, its long white ell, cool and 
pleasant in the shade of surrounding 
trees, the outlying barn so large that 
the task of painting it has never been 
finished, but the 


knowledge as to when he departed; 
and just about then it is safe to as- 
sume that the white man came. 

On the highest point of the western 
hill where the first glint of morning 
sunshine falls and whence the eye, 
looking northward, sees far up the 
valley, and southward looks far out 
to sea, there stands the bronze figure 
of a stern-faced man,—the features 
firm, strong, heroic, the garb that of 
the early Puritan, the sword-hand 
grasping the half drawn weapon, and 
on a bronze tablet above the uncut 
native bowlder these words: 


“Erected A. D. 1889 
by the State of Connecticut 

to commemorate the heroic achievement of 

Major John Mason 
and his comrades who near this spot in 1637 

overthrew the Pequot Indians and 
preserved the settlements from destruc- 
tion.” 





structure left 
just so, to pre- 
sent its one dark 
red side to the 
afternoon glare. 
Even the gob- 
ble, gobble of 
many turkeys at 
the barnyard 
does not de- 
stroy the  per- 
vading peace. 
Hard by the 
little cove near 
where the road 
enters the vil- 
lage, an ancient 
graveyard has been for more than a 
hundred and seventy years; but that 
does not tell how old is the village of 
Mystic. I do not know when the first 
white man came; but then, as now, it 
must have been a beautiful valley— 
the ranges of hills, east and west, 
sweeping down to where the sheltered 
river widens its way southward and 
soundward; a promising valley, too, 
with its forests of maple and oak and 
chestnut, and its stream stirred by 
fish. It is probable that the Indian 
came early. There is more exact 
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ANCIENT GRAVEYARD. 


But peaceful possession was not 
to be assured without further strife: 
and the war for independence exacted 
here its full measure of woe. Eight 
miles west of the valley, a tall shaft of 
gray granite on Groton Heights com- 
memorates the sixth day of Septem- 
ber, 1781, when the yeomanry of this 
vicinage took down musket and pow- 
der horn and rallied around Ledyard 
in hopeless defence of Griswold. So 
many died there with him in the mas- 
sacre that followed the battle, that the 
red stain might still be on the hill, 
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were it not that nature was kinder 
than the victors. The next time the 
noise of battle drifted over this corner 
of Connecticut, it was the boom of 
heavy guns from the eastward—one 
day in August, 1814—and the sea off 
there to the southeast was hidden in 
the strangest of fogs, where English 
war ships were bombarding the har- 
bor town of Stonington. 

To-day the bronze figure on the 
western hill looks out across fields 
where daisies are growing,—the 
white and the ox-eyed together; and 
the last time I stood on the heights at 
Groton, on almost an anniversary of 
the battle day, the roads along which 
British columns moved were fringed 
with a yellow glory, where the golden 
rod was blooming; and at the south- 
west bastion of Griswold, where blood 
flowed freest in the long ago, wild 
cherries were reddening and ripening 
in the September sunshine. Even 
the war monument that stands on the 
village “Broadway” does not seem 
out of harmony with the spirit of to- 
day. It stands there in the shadow of 
the tall elms—a sculptured soldier of 
1861; and carved into the four sides 
of the New England granite are 


four names: Antietam, Gettysburg, 
Drury’s Bluff, Port Hudson. Once 
each year the drums again sound, and 
the quick, nervous, pulsing beat stirs 
the leaves along the roadside; but it 
is only in requiem. It is in the May- 
time, when the air is filled with the 
perfume of the lilacs hanging thick 
and rich in every fence corner, and all 
nature is breathing hope and promise. 

The balmy air of a spring day that 
rustles out the heavy silk flag into a 
swirl of glory above marching men, 
in memory of the past, also shakes 
forth in bunting,—those same colors 
above the village schoolhouses, in 
promise for the future. The same 
spirit that makes the town proud of 
what has been makes it zealous for 
what may be. 

Tf one such school is recalled more 
than another, it is because I knew it 
best. Its iron fence is gone now, and 
the interior of the building has been 
much altered; but outwardly it is the 
same great white structure, with its 
long, narrow windows, that catch the 
reflection of the afternoon sun, until 
that whole west side seems afire and 
grows lurid as though from flames 
within; its eight-sided cupola with 
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its dark green blinds rising above the 
encircling foliage, and its heavy wide- 
extending corniced eaves giving an 
air of solidity to the whole, quite in 
keeping with the giant horse-chestnut 
trees that shade the playground and 
litter it each autumn with a fall of 
prickly burrs and a whirl of five- 
fingered leaves. 

The “Academy” on the hill across 
the river is more conspicuous, and 
doubtless seems more noteworthy to 
those who attended there, climbed its 
long flight of shaky stairs, and read 
Cesar out on the ledges; but Jim 
and Billy and Pete who “chose up” 
ball nines and played leapfrog under 
the horse-chestnuts on t’other side 
don’t think so. More widely known 
than either, and perhaps more closely 
associated with the town as a whole, 
is the “Institute’—the long olive 
green building, with its window panes 
painted into opaqueness to conflict 
with the devotion shown by pupils to 
distracting things outside, with its en- 
trance banked by trees and plants, 
with vegetable gardens surrounding 
it, a snowy white flagpole in front, 
and the all-around appearance of a 
seminary generally. When the village 
has thrived, the school has thrived 
and waxed big; when business has 
failed locally and times have been 
hard, the school has grown small; 
but the “Professor,” with an indomi- 
table will and an industry that knows 
no abatement, goes right on teaching 
and preparing an occasional youth 
for college, exactly as he has been do- 
ing ever since he came home from 
the war, threw his saddle into the 
barn where it still lies, and started the 
school. 

For some years the flourishing 
days of the town have seemed to be 
gone irretrievably, although now 
there are rumors and some things 
more substantial than rumors that 
say a new epoch is about to open. 
Along the river banks still linger the 
finger marks of an industry that once 
made the village ring with the sound 
of hammer and adze and a “merry 


sea-craft hum;” for forty years ago 
Mystic was launching the “finest 
clipper ships that ever circled the 
Horn,” and a few years later obeying 
the “call of an imperilled government 
for war keels;” and from _ those 
bustling days have come down the 
names of men—builders and naviga- 
tors—long since known in the far 
corners of the world. But the ship- 
yards are silent now; the sheds of the 
last one went down in fire more than 
fourteen years ago; and the men who 
made them famous are also passing 
away. Only a short time ago, the flag 
on the village liberty pole was hang- 
ing at half mast in memory of Charles 
H. Mallory—the creator of the “Mal- 
lory Line”’—over whom the entire 
shipping world uttered eulogy, but for 
whose death there was a peculiar sor- 
row in the town that knew him best 
and for which he had done so much. 
And the navigators,—only a few still 
sail, and those few are veterans, one 
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of them the oldest captain on the sea. 
Most of the old seafarers have retired 
with no further wish to hazard storm 
or fever. 

On a winter night now, when the 
sea is up and beating hard on the 


Watch Hill sands and the sound of 


surf is dying out across the marshes, 
you may find those old _hearties 
seated around the little stove in the 
back of a certain village store, yarn- 
ing perchance, resailing their voyages, 
or it is not unlikely discussing the su- 
periority of Richmond’s boats,—un- 
less it be about election time. when 
another subject is uppermost and 
they forget even to shake down the 
stove or shift ballast. On the quiet 
summer evenings you would find 
those selfsame skippers out by the 
fish market at the end of the bridge, 
resailing those same voyages and dis- 
cussing those same famous boats. 
At that season, if the river has been 
roughened by an afternoon breeze, it 
grows quiet at evening. The tide still 
gurgles and eddies swiftly and darkly 
under the piers, but grows placid 
again as it emerges. The strong sa- 
vor of salt in the air seems to grow 
stronger toward sundown, and the 


resonant atmosphere to give forth 
more clearly the creak of the oar- 
locks. Nor is that latter sound always 
confined to rowboats. During the 
day sailing craft go slipping out of 
the river, heeling well over with the 
slap, slap and swash of water around 
the bow, a dash of foam along the lee 
rail, and a crowd of exuberant young 
people piled up to windward. Not in- 
frequently a dying breeze causes such 
craft to come more slowly homeward 
and perhaps add a new note to the 
oar music of that evening hour; but 
the spirit of those on board is never 
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lessened, and out of those very hours 
comes back the pleasantest and most 
lasting memory—that of an August 
day closing amid the flaming beauty 
of a summer sunset; the last warm 
red glow slanting over the roofs of 
the fishing hamlet at Noank; the 
quarry on the island standing silent; 
the long dark shadows of the pines at 
the point creeping .out around the 
sombre hulk of a wreck long aban- 
doned amid the eelgrass and the 
rocks; the river becoming 
calm and still until the 
laughter seems to ring 
out with a strange dis- 
tinctness and voices seem 
to call back other voices 
from the shore; the big 
iron drawbridge swinging 
slowly to let the boat 


white Baptist church, and the eastern 
one to where in the palmier days of 
baseball great crowds darkened the 
field and the air rang with the loud, 
hoarse voice of the coacher and the 
fitful intermittent cheering that ran 
along the walls, and on the days of 
great triumph was heard even down 
in the village. That main street seems 
to sleep in the afternoon; the sun 
beats hard on the tar walks; but the 
stores are shaded and pleasant; and, 










THE MYSTIC RIVER. 


pass up—and then the sound of block 
and tackle, the flap and crumple of a 
lowering sail, and young folks jump- 
ing out upon the wharf, their faces 
brown and ruddy with the tan of a 
New England summer, mindful of a 
little added sunburn, but with a deal 
less of care, as they go thronging 
along the village street. 

It is a long, broad, sunny street, 
ending in the hills at either end— 
climbing the western one to the big 


sitting in some cool doorway beneath 
awnings that flap with every wisp of 
air that stirs up from the river, life 
seems to take on a less hurried as- 
pect; and the long afternoons become 
so fraught with a sense of peace and 
restfulness that they come pack in 
memory after other places and other 
days have ceased to attract,—like the 
chord of some simple song that re- 
curs and lives in moments when the 
louder symphonies of life have no 
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power to charm. And the faces of the 
storekeepers with whom you have 
chatted and jested and laughed, how 
prone they are to come back in fancy, 
as the faces of an untroubled people, 
though I wot not that the sum of hu- 
man burden is any less, or that life 
flows with any less depth, because it 
moves there with less of noisy clatter. 
Those who are living now late in life, 
or who have ended their days in that 
tranquil atmosphere, have toiled and 
achieved and earned their rest. 

Out from a tiny village men have 
gone forth to a greatness that was 
more than conspicuousness, and have 
left an imprint that will have some- 
thing of permanency. And so, if her 
streets are quiet at times, it matters 
not. It is in such spots that the na- 
tion’s heart pulse is found strong and 
firm and true. 

All the characters of a. New Eng- 
land village are there. There is a 
stoop in the shoulders of the old 
farmer and his hands are cracked and 
toil-worn from years of labor on a 
stony and stubborn soil; but in the 
face, although time has wrought its 
wrinkles there, there lingers an in- 
definable touch of kindness. If the 
rigor of his life has shown itself some- 


times in rough, blunt manners, and 
his soul seemed rasped by the hard, 
grinding effort to live, it is forgotten, 
as the creak of his rickety grindstone 
at morning is forgotten at evening in 
the presence of the load of sunlit hay. 
There is an expression of serenity and 
content as he jogs into the village on 
a Saturday morning, solacing himself 
with a bite of plug rolled between his 
cheek and his tongue, bending for- 
ward to jerk on the reins and ambling 
on to some accustomed hitching post, 
there to tie up for half the forenoon 
while he does his week’s trading. It 
is not until Saturday night that the 
fishermen are in (the crews of the 
menhaden steamers that rendezvous 
here), fishers early and late, their 
hands calloused by the twine and tar 
of nets and seines, enjoying a brief 
spell on shore over Sunday; and they 
are all ready in the wee hours of 
Monday morning, while it is yet dark 
and the town is asleep, to go feeling 
their way out of the river, in one of 
those long, narrow steamers that may 
so often be seen during the summer 
days lying off there in the sound or 
scudding along the coast, with a long, 
black streak of smoke trailing aft. 
There are other sorts of fishermen 
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here too—lobstermen and _ sword- 
fishers; those who go out in cat- 
boats and sharpies after bluefish and 
mackerel, and, by no means least, 
those who in the late fall sit on the 
stringers and wooden piers by the 
drawbridge and fish for smelts. It is 
this last class that best reveals the 
hopeful angler. Though he may go 
away to city blocks, and may stead- 
fastly resist many and diverse tempta- 
tions to return, all the rest of the year, 
may withstand the allurements of the 
fresh spring fields and not so much 


rutted, and strange and varied vehi- 
cles come jolting in from all the sur- 
rounding sections, and men talk in 
undertones and gesture dramatically, 
and assent and dissent forcibly,— 
though to what nobody else knows; 
and then perchance some _ one 
jumps into some waiting carriage 
and drives off rapidly, and the 
conversation of others goes on, 
and men drive up and away, and 
men check off names in their lit- 
tle books, and some party leader ap- 
proaches and is crowded about as be- 
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as return to join the boys on “the 
Fourth,” yet he will succumb finally 
at this season and come back happily 
to sit on those stringers and fish for 
smelts. 

Those are the days when there is a 
crispness and sharpness in the air, and 
a touch of early frost makes the fin- 
gers tingle. It is only a few weeks 
then to election day. How the char- 
acter of the village shows itself then! 
What a lot of familiar figures and 
faces come back to one, just as he has 
seen them gather around the polling 
place on one of those early November 
days, when the country roads are 


CONGREGATIONAL CHURCH. 


ing the centre of all knowledge, and 
schoolboys pause and loiter to peek 
in at the door or window of the little 
town building. I suppose the same 
portentous atmosphere hovers over 
every other polling place the wide 
land over; though it is doubtful 
whether elsewhere there is that iden- 
tity of aspect that here makes each 
election day the counterpart of any 
preceding one within the recollection 
of men. Elsewhere men come and go, 
and the personnel changes rapidly; 
but here the dim light of an oil lamp 
that falls on the ballot box on such a 
night reveals the same familiar coun- 
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tenances year after year, with slow 
changes. I recall especially one 
stalwart citizen, never absent from 
the count,—a quiet, reserved man, 
though with a pleasant nod for every- 
body,—who on that particular occa- 
sion sits behind the railing with his 
slender finger moving up and down 
the poll list to locate the initial letter, 
and who has called off the names of 
his fellow townsmen in that same 
tone every time they have voted close 
on to thirty years, has marked them 
off each year as they have died, and 
added new names as the youth have 
come of age,—so unfailingly and 
faithfully that it seems as if it might 
be some trusted clerk of Father Time 
living up there in the gambrel-roofed 
house that stands out on Main Street, 
with such an ancestral air among its 
neizhbors of recent build. 

The venerable Judge does not drive 
in on that day of days, for there is a 
nearer polling place up in the “Road 
district.’ It is rather on those bright, 
warm summer days that he may be 
seen in his well known rig, always 
seated beside a benign faced woman, 
—unmistakably his wife. He has long 
been the genealogist of the region; 
and if you would know the history of 
the village far back, go call at the big 
hospitable farmhouse that stands on 
a hill overlooking the Taugwank 
valley. The door will be open, if it 
be in the warm season; the shade of 


trees will be falling across the ve- 
randa; the sultry air out along the 
sun-hot road will be alive with the 
hum of bees buzzing among the wild 
flowers that cover the fields; and the 
perfume will come in through the 
open house. 

There comes to mind another, who 
frequently comes driving into town, 
though not usually in his carriage, 
more often in that long, stout cart, 
with a bag or two of corn thrown in, 
and himself perched up on top. Be- 
neath the strong lines of the miller’s 
face there seems a calm underflow, 
not unlike the water in the mill 
stream when it has passed the wheel. 
There is a gleam of humor twinkling 
in the bright eyes; and so kind is his 
speech and so unvaryingly gray are 
his clothes and hat,—thanks to the 
whitening meal,—that he might easily 
be mistaken for some Quaker. 

There is indeed a whole community 
of Quakers not far northward. In 
August of every year they, with oth- 
ers, hold a “Peace meeting” for three 
or four days, in a grove on the west 
bank of the Mystic. So many years 
has it been so, that it has come to be 
considered a feature of the town life; 
and the faces of some of those who 
yearly come there from distant places 
to advocate universal peace, arbitra- 
tion and non-resistance have become 
as familiar as those of the villagers 
themselves. The grove is rough and 
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rock-strewn, its native oaks tall and 
scraggy with age. On the dusty road 
below, fakirs shout their wares; ice 
cream venders vie with one another; 
clam chowder is proclaimed vocifer- 
ously from extemporized tents; there 
is a Babel of sound and the confusion 
of vehicles crowding in and out,—all 
the externals of a county fair. But 
the discord does not penetrate the 
erove where the speaking occurs, nor 
detract from the vision of the valley, 
more beautiful at that season, in the 
full tide of its summer bloom, than 
any other valley I have ever seen. A 
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grove, trimmed and cultured, where 
the sunlight sifts through trees of a 
different growth and falls upon sol- 
diers’ graves—some of the dead of 
our own armies. Out of the blue- 
coated lines have returned many who 
now add a special strength to the 
civic life of the town. The Colonel's 
bronze locks are being streaked with 
gray, though there still lingers in the 
blue eyes the loyal fire that flashed at 
Gettysburg. Another whose hand 
once grasped the sword hilt, and 
whose voice cheered men in battle, 
now walks quietly among his towns- 
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hot sun may be pouring its heat over 
the landscape, but the oak brush and 
slender beeches on the water front 
break the glare from the river be- 
neath, and the far off hills are veiled 
in haze. The scene is perhaps more 
eloguent for peace than any man, 
though it preaches in an older, sim- 
pler way, and touches a minor chord 
of war. Almost within sound of the 
orator’s voice, as he condemns human 
strife, stands a willow, now full 
grown, that once grew at St. Helena 
over Napoleon’s grave; and directly 
across from Peace Grove is another 


AND MAIN STREET. 


men,—that hand ever ready to help, 
that voice filled with pleasantry for all 
men. You might perchance recog- 
nize him as he walks along the further 
side of the way, with some village tot 
that is not unlikely to be holding to 
his hand. 

Whatever the late vicissitudes of 
the valley have been, they have found 
a record in the little weekly sheet that 
has issued uninterruptedly for more 
than a quarter of a century. In his 
printing office up a narrow flight of 
stairs by the bridge, where the win- 
dows on one side look out upon the 
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river, and on the other upon the 
street, the veteran editor might well 
see a similitude between the drift- 
wood that floats in and out on the 
tide and the life he has seen come in, 
people the streets for a time, and ebb 
away,—its comings, its doings, and 
its goings all noted by him; for he 
has been the editor all those years. 
Worried with the perplexities inci- 
dent to crowded space, trying to get 
in all the little items that concern his 
readers, he does not count it trivial to 
mention when neighbor B has 
built a barn, or C repaired a 
fence, for it means a familiar name 
and a glimpse back home for those in 
distant places where the paper goes; 
and how carefully withal will he find 
room for the scriptural text and the 
terse advocacy of prohibition that 
have made the paper unique in coun- 
try journalism. 

The last character that you see as 
you leave the village will probably be 
a beaming side-whiskered truckman, 
looking anxiously along the battered 
platform of the railway station to see 
if any freight has come in,—ready to 
handle a barrel of watermelons with 
the same tender care as a piano. Ah, 
that irrepressible story-teller, whose 








humor never fails, who will stop with 
a load on his back halfway to the 
truck to relate a joke or reminis- 
cence! He may have brought your 
trunk over, and possibly yourself, in 
which case he becomes the more 
closely associated with the home- 
leaving; but when vacation time rolls 
around again, you will probably find 
him just where you left him, still tak- 
ing a survey of platform prospects. 

With each succeeding summer 
there come back the girls and boys 
who have been away to college, or 
been held apart by other occupation ; 
others to, of maturer age, though not 
less glad to breathe the freshness of 
the place and feel again its charm; 
and out of such mingling and reviv- 
ing ef past relations comes the spirit 
that gives zest to the bonny days of 
July and August. Increasing years 
or settlement in other places does 
not put an end to the returning. The 
intervals may become greater, and 
absence merge almost into a lifetime, 


yet a feeling not easily mastered by 


any one who has once lived in the 
old seaside town will bring them back 
at last; and although it be not until 
the long line of carriages waits at the 
station, it will then be probably by a 
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request made while the heart was still 
warm and the mind vital. 

In one of the most beautiful spots 
in that beautiful valley, a little above 
the village, where the river bends and 
the shadows of the oaks fall across 
from the opposite shore, shadowed 
itself by its own great elms, touched 
by the ceaseless tide that there makes 
no sound, lies Elm Grove,—the rest- 
ing place of the village dead. None of 
the usual gloom of such places hovers 
there; conspicuous distinctions have 
all passed away, or, if they exist at all 
in monument or slab, an impartial 


the river, under the hill, some belated 
ox cart may creak slowly along with 
its hay or kelp, but no sound comes 
across the water ; even the river’s own 
plash. upon the banks ceases, and it 
lies still and silent, as though it too 
would receive the benediction; and 
the last lengthening slivers of gold 
slip through the foliage on to its 
placid surface, and over its darkening 
waters comes the flush of the sunset 
glory. Further up, an outlying farm- 
house, by its pond of water lilies, is 
lost among encircling trees ; hill sinks 
into hill in the fading light, culmi- 
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foliage has blended them into a com- 
mon whole. Nothing assertive there 
save one thing, the words, “I am the 
Resurrection and the Life,” lettered 
upon the granite arch that forms the 
gate. 

A deeper hush steals over the river 
as it narrows to the northward, where 
it is scarcely ruffled through the day, 
and where, when the day is done, 
there comes an ineffable peace, as all 
troublous noises die. No longer is 
there any stir in the rustling corn- 
fields on the hills; in the gristmill on 
the further shore, the water wheel no 
longer turns for the grinding; across 


nating in one dark peak far in the 
north, and all purpling together into 
night. 

That quiet hour up the river is the 
hour when for the village life assumes 
its happiest mood. In the cool of the 
evening, the main street awakens 
from its afternoon slumber, and the 
river grows enlivened. Young woman 
is untrammelled, her fair head uncov- 
ered in the twilight, a soft wrap about 
the shoulders, the sun-browned hands 
upon the tiller ropes; here and there 
she slips into the gathering dusk to 
the light dip of the oars. From the 
windows that open out across the wa- 
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ter comes on some nights the throb 
of music,—the crash of a brass band 
playing for some “promenade con- 
cert” at the hall. Exultant, beating, 
loud, it softens now into the far off 
fantasy of a waltz, for the delight of 
those who rest on their oars to listen. 
From the huge building that throws 
its shadow across the channel, there 
bursts a triumphant chorus, swelling 
out into the night, as suddenly to stop 
and then swell forth again, until the 
rehearsal is over,—when the lights go 
out, there is the stamp of feet on the 
wooden bridge, and the clatter of 
many voices; and ten measured 
clangs from the town clock reverber- 
ate across the valley. The old clock 
has rung the hour from the spire of 
“the Baptist” for more than a genera- 
tion, so regularly that one scarcely 
notices it now in daytime, but in the 
stillness of the night it seems to clang 
with unnatural tone. 

The lights in the street go out 
early, but the lights of the sea burn 
on. From the hills the eye sees Mon- 
tauk, twenty miles away, the light on 
Latimer reef flashing alternately land- 
ward and ocean-ward, the steady flare 
of the lightship swinging at its an- 


chorage off Ram Island. A double 
row of twinkling lights swings slowly 
out of the harbor at Stonington and 
goes gliding through the sound. It 
is the shuttle between the Down East 
points and New York; and on 
board the steamer, if it be an early 
autumn night, there will be many re- 
turning city-ward from Narragansett 
and Watch Hill and Newport. To 
such the incidents of daily life in these 
retired little spots may seem of little 
moment; yet until one has known 
and experienced such environments 
one does not really know what is 
most charming in New England life. 
It may be merely the recollection of 
a catboat moored by the village fish 
market; or of some cottage on the 
hillside, hardly noticeable as it stands 
back from the road, with its porch 
half hidden by vines and_ shrubs, 
where you have been wont to call and 
loiter for a chum, or possibly his sis- 
ter; or some more spacious home, on 
the broad veranda of which you have 
sat and watched the water lap the 
seaweed almost to your very feet, or 
of some day when it rained and the 
mist came in from the sea, and you 
spent the hours in the library that 
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stands in the park-like grounds on yet another, the quieter coves of the 
the hill. sound. What has been written here 

To one New England means inland is of a place that is all of these to- 
hills and river valleys; to another, the gether, the quiet place where sound 
rocky shore and the beating sea; to and ocean meet. 





FAUST’S QUESTION. 
By Marion Pelton Guild. 


” E loves thee. Understandest thou?” 
With softened lights the stage is set ; 
And in the garden-glamour now 

Faust stands with trusting Margaret. 


She droops beneath his misty gaze 
Her young, defenceless, golden head; 
And white upon the shadowy ways 
The daisy’s prophet leaves are shed. 


Amid the throng that smiles or sighs, 
A woman’s face confronts the scene, 
With loathing writ in hopeless eyes 
And blight where loveliness has been. 


And poisoned memories, tempest-born, 
In anguish at the question stir; 

Her heart responds with shame and scorn, 
“Ah, yes! such love as his for her!” 


Another woman turns and sees 

In eyes that catch her soul to heaven 
The meaning of all mysteries, 

All pain transfigured, vital leaven. 


For daily bread, the kingly prize 
Of high endeavor, tenderness, 
Of Love himself in mortal guise: 
And she too murmurs, “Yes, ah yes!” 








MEMORIES 


OF CELIA THAXTER. 


By John Albee. 


and maidenhood and large por- 

tions of her later life were spent 
on the Isles of Shoals. There she 
died, and she sleeps beside that ocean 
which she loved and sang so much. 
There her indomitable and undying 
spirit still abides, drawing thither as 
in her earthly life pilgrims who de- 
light in poetry and a career devoted 
to the amenities and aspirations of 
mankind.* 

By her own native intelligence, with 
none of the common advantages of 
the women of these later times, she 
extended the bounds of her narrow 
environment until they embraced 
most of that which we think best 
worth doing, knowing and having in 
this world. She educated herself, 
made her own place and lived in it 
with increasing power and influence 
to the end of her life. All this she did 
by the inherent gifts and that genius 
with which she was born, which were 
as clearly prophesied in her earliest 
childhood as they were seen when in 
their complete fulfilment. She was 
one of those souls whom God sends 
into the world to seek the unattain- 
able. This heavenly paradox was her 
perpetual guide, as it ever has been 
of those who have perfected their own 
character and influenced that of 
others. In her restless search she 
tried many forms of self-expression, 
none of which satisfied her. On all 
sides she touched the circle of human 
limitation, yet with her it was a con- 
stantly extending circle. Incidentally 
I shall allude to this later; but my 
chief purpose is to follow as far as I 
am able her spiritual development. 
Although it is difficult to separate ex- 
actly one portion or element of her 


*See article on “The Story of the Isles of Shoals,’ 
by Aubertine Woodward Moore in the New ENGLAND 
MaGaztne for July, 1898, with portraits of Celia Thaxter 
and views of her home and haunts. 
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life from others, yet this phase of it 
appears to me of singular value as 
typical of the modern Christian world, 
practical and material in its tend- 
encies and labors, spiritual and ideal 
in its aspirations. The difficulties and 
contradictions of this position have 
led certain free souls—free I mean 
through their early nurture or want of 
it, the absence of religious affiliations, 
or from the various circumstances of 
personal associations and influence— 
through a long course of thought, of 
experience, of changing doubts and 
beliefs, to a final peace and rest. 
Celia Thaxter was such a soul; and 
I think it not unbecoming to speak 
of some things in her life not so well 
known, but as instructive, as those 
of her literary and social career. A 
long intimacy, common pursuits and 
sympathies, and frequent interchange 
of opinions and experiences enable 
me to pay this tribute to her memory. 
When those who have been dear and 
helpful to us are gone, we try to re- 
cover and preserve what is of most 
value. In a fire sometimes we can 
save the more precious articles, some- 
times only the worthless. It is so at 
death. The suddenness, the terror of 
it, at first make it difficult to separate 
and distinguish the essential and per- 
manent from the transient and unim- 
portant. For my part, when friends 
die, I can never think so much of 
what they have accomplished as of 
what they were; and it is one of the 
bitter ironies of life, that what one was 
in one’s living characteristics should 
so often pass into oblivion, while a 
book or monument of some kind, 
which at best represents only a mo- 
ment, a phase of existence, should 
live on. Celia Thaxter stood among 
the first women writers in the country, 
and it was through her published writ- 
ings that she was known to her con- 
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temporaries. If now any one wishes 
to know her, he will go to her books. 
There he will find a small part of her, 
and it will be an essential and verita- 
ble part, a faithful embodiment of her 
mind, her insights and interests, as far 
as it goes. Not there, however, will 
he find the inward struggles, enthu- 
siasms, doubts and ultimate calm 
which, could they be known in all 
their completeness, would be of more 
worth than many volumes. We 
amuse ourselves with literature and 
miss the lessons of the lives which 
create it. 

Celia Thaxter was born in Ports- 
mouth, and when five years old her 
father, Thomas Laighton, removed 
his family to the Isles of Shoals, he to 
become the keeper of the White 
Island Lighthouse. Here on this bit 
of land, White Island, and at Apple- 
dore, Celia Thaxter spent her early 
years. It is doubtful if she so much 
as heard in those years of church, 
Sunday-school or other religious in- 
stitutions or instructions. She may 
have heard the bell on the little meet- 
ing-house of Gosport, but it called 
no member of her family to prayer. 
Her father was a great doubter, a man 
who did his own thinking—strong 
and independent, with an iron will, a 
good and persevering hater of most 
accepted ideas. Yet withal he had a 
softer side; his sun sometimes broke 
through the storm clouds of the god- 
less isle. He was not so despotic and 
rugged as he has often been painted. 
I remember very well my first talk 
with him. I approached him with 
trepidation, expecting some sort of 
rebuff. I was young and had nothing 
to say, but was inquisitive, and his 
terrors attracted me. I went to him 
with a curious little flower in my 
hand, on the pretext of inquiring its 
name. It was the pimpernel, the na- 
tional flower of the republic of Apple- 
dore, the flower to which his daughter 
Celia addressed her very first unan- 
swerable questionings. It pleased 
him to give its name and its habits; 
and, proceeding from this, he de- 


scribed pretty much the whole flora of 
the island. Having, I suppose, found 
me a good listener, he talked on other 
matters now forgotten. I received 
and have retained the impression that 
he was a man with a remarkable 
memory and vigorous intellectual 
powers, but exercised in a rather nar- 
row sphere and wit!: an independence 
sometimes amounting to perverse- 
ness—in all which characteristics his 
daughter resembled him; but in her 
they were modified and refined: first, 
because she was a woman, and sec- 
ond because of her extraordinary de- 
sire and capacity for self-cultivation 
in whatever her enthusiastic nature 
was interested, and because of her 
greater intellectual development, 
which was gained by association with 
writers, artists and musicians. 

With all that was high and fine she 
had a natural spiritual affinity; and 
this, coupled with her inherited force 
of character, was the secret of her 
powerful attraction and _ influence. 
Her strong individuality asserted 
itself in her earliest childhood, when 
she began to sow what she after- 
ward abundantly reaped. In the abso- 
lute seclusion from the world, she 
sowed with nature and her own child- 
ish musings and fancies; one small 
blade of grass was dear to her, and a 
flower in the seams of the ledges gave 
her unspeakable joy. She once 
showed me where she used to find 
them. “Never any such pure delight 
since,” she said. It was inevitable 
that later her poetry and prose should 
all be colored by her love for nature. 
She ‘sang of flowers, she painted 
them, and finally the cultivation of 
them became her passion. Wherever 
she was, and at every season of the 
year, you would find flowers, gener- 
ally cultivated by her own hand. Her 
love for them was no common admi- 
ration; it was intense and energetic, 
compulsive, like her interest in people. 
What she saw in them, why she loved 
them so ardently and spent so much 
of her time and thought on them, 
when one remembers the other things 
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she could do so well, is somewhat of 
a mystery. I think that in her later 
years writing and painting palled on 
her. They did not absorb and gratify 
her as formerly, and it was a necessity 
of her nature to be occupied wholly 
with something. It may have been 
too that, as she grew older and the 
world of former interests fainter, 
memories and pleasures of childhood 
returned, and her first awakening to 
self-consciousness through her love 
for nature reasserted itself to make 
her declining years as bright and 
beautiful as her earliest had been. 
Some sense she had beyond most of 
the beauty of form and color, but es- 
pecially color; a wonder and a rev- 
erence for the life in the tiniest seed ; 
some pride and delight in being the 
instrument of its reproduction. This 
perhaps created for her what she saw 
and felt in nature, and by a simple 
path led to the sources of all beauty. 
The child who before she was eleven 
could watch in the night to signal her 
father’s boat with a lantern and say: 
“I felt so much a part of the Lord’s 
universe, I was no more afraid of the 
dark than the winds and waves”; who 
could at the same period of life creep 
out of her bed before the house was 
astir to see from the lighthouse cliff 
the sun rise and be “filled with an ab- 
sorbing, unreasoning joy such as 
makes the song sparrow sing”; to 
whom in those days “a handful of 
grass was more precious than miles 
of green fields”; and who even then 
“longed to speak the things that made 
life sweet,” was certainly beginning 
to see God’s hand in herself and the 
world about her. 

But there came a time when the 
light which shone upon her in child- 
hood and girlhood, and to which she 
was always obedient, began to be 
dimmed. The light was still there, no 
doubt, as in the lighthouse tower 
when the fog surrounds it, which for 
a while it cannot penetrate; ineffect- 
ual bells and horns try to take its 
place. In a word, the world with its 
demands and allurements broke in 


upon the young maiden, the inexpe- 
rienced, but inspired, unworldly, en- 
thusiastic, handsome island wonder of 
sixteen. An early and romantic mar- 
riage, the sudden burdens of married 
life, the extreme discipline of a new 
society, new manners and ideas, more 
work and care than one so young was 
fitted to endure, wrought a change in 
her character and darkened the radi- 
ance of her springtime. The wilding 
flower transplanted lost something of 
that glowing color and long continu- 
ing dew of its island home. Yet there 
was never any time nor situation in 
which she did not devote herself to 
the comfort and happiness of others. 
This constituted her lifelong effort 
among those with whom her domestic 
and social life was cast. She could 
forget herself and all she might prefer 
to do, to cook you a dinner, to make 
a shirt or a shroud, or to write a com- 
forting letter to some friend in afflic- 
tion. She took no time for herseif 
that could or ought to be given to 
others. In order that her literary 
work might not encroach upon her 
duties, she usually did her writing in 
the early morning, from four o’clock 
to seven, while others slept. She 
seemed never to be idle; she put aside 
or completed one work only totake up 
another. She always had something 
to do, yet time for a friend, for all 
who needed her. Meanwhile she 
thought her own thoughts and main- 
tained her own private vocations, 
through which and her interest in the 
intellectual struggles going on in the 
world she accomplished her own il- 
lumination and power. 

Many joys, sorrows and beliefs did 
Celia Thaxter pass through and out 
of before she was fifty years old. She 
became the companion of authors and 
artists ; her life was always full to the 
brim. A full tide, the spring at its 
height, the sun at noon, everything 
in its largest scope and power, these 
seem to me the symbols of her activ- 
ities. Her life impresses me as some- 
thing massive, comprehensive and 
consistent with itself, from its begin- 
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ning on a lone rock in the sea to the 
salon where she drew the wisdom, the 
wit and beauty of this and other lands. 
Here she knew how to play all the 
parts belonging to woman. She could 
make the musician play his best, the 
poets and scholars say their best— 
even Mr. Whittier could be vivacious 
and communicative—bring forward 
the modest, shut the door on the vul- 
gar, and disengage one talent from 
another and give to each its opportu- 
nity. If she was sometimes imposed 
upon, it was because of her confiding 
and ingenuous spirit. She had suf- 
fered as many of the stings and buf- 
fetings of fortune as others, yet she 
never allowed them to obtrude or 
crave sympathy. I never saw her 
otherwise than cheerful, and usually 
merry and gay. Sound hearts are 
easily amused. 

There were always persons in her 
salon and circle who wished to own 
her, and who flattered themselves that 
they did. Men and women in the 
summer weather and idle days opened 
their hearts to her, and thereby sup- 
posed they had established an exclu- 
sive claim upon her sympathies. 
There were naturally, in consequence, 
jealousies and heartburnings; and 
Appledore seldom saw a season with- 
out its little tragedy, or more often, 
to the disinterested spectator, the 
comedy of human passions and fraii- 
ties was amusingly rehearsed in the 
bower of the island queen before a 
select company of her knights and 
ladies-in-waiting. Handsome and 
accomplished maidens were happy to 
touch the hem of her dress—to hold 
her hand was heaven—and their lov- 
ers, if they would prosper, must wor- 
ship at the same shrine. To see Celia 
Thaxter so surrounded by her flowers, 
lovers, pictures, books and souvenirs, 
to listen to the speech and music of 
her gifted friends, was the most pic- 
turesque and exciting spectacle af- 
forded in this part of the country. 
But like all things of that nature, 
when it was over and you had gone 
away, it did not seem so fine and 


grand. I dare say, however, that to 
sume it remains in the memory the 
chief joy of their lives. I preferred 
Mrs. Thaxter in less pomp and cir- 
cumstance, in fewer adjectives and 
superlatives. In her salon I heard for 
the first time a number of new ex- 
pletives, such as had become indis- 
pensable for the heights to which ad- 
miration often arose. Admiration is 
the hardest of all moods with which 
to keep pace, and though I flattered 
myself that I knew the right terms 
for a number of ideas and impres- 
sions, in a short time I found myself 
out of breath and with that drawn 
feeling in the muscles of the face 
which accompanies the ineffectual ei- 
fort to respond to the extravagant 
speech of another. I have heard Mrs. 
Thaxter often talk over, when the sea- 
son was past, these assemblies of the 
chosen ones in her summer salon, and 
express her varying feelings regard- 
ing them, recalling at one time her 
enjoyment of them, at ariother the 
annoyances and the embarrassments 
in keeping in order the various char- 
acters and tempers of her coterie of 
geniuses and beauties. On the whole, 
she succeeded very well. There were 
ne duels, no animosities that refused 
to heal. From her salon for many 
years radiated fine influences, ideals 
of conduct, of effort in the arts and 
in literature, whose good fruits 
ripened in the East and in the West. 

Meanwhile in all that she herself 
attempted and accomplished in verse 
or prose, there was a steady gain in 
power and breadth. She was little 
swerved from her own base by the in- 
tellectual influences surrounding her 
and to which she seemed outwardly 
to submit herself so enthusiastically. 
If one has so intense an admiration 
for a writer as I have known her to 
manifest, it goes hard with him to 
keep himself from close or ill-con- 
cealed imitation. But when she took 
up her pen, she was herself. There 
was no reminder of anything she had 
read and so heartily approved. When 
she wrote, she was alone—alone with 
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herself; and if there were a conscious 
sense and will present, they con- 
cerned themselves to keep within the 
limits of her own thought, experience 
and observation, and to express her- 
self in her own form. Her poems are 
original; they are fragments of the 
life she lived, and touch the life of her 
time at several distinct points, while 
objectively considered their range is 
narrow. Her well loved islands are 
the frame, the color, the environment, 
the suggestion, the association, in 
most of her verses; these islands and 
these waters about them and the not 
too distant shores of Massachusetts, 
New Hampshire and Maine reappear 
in her pages whether she is writing 
in their actual presence or away from 
them. In and through them she sings 
her moods, her inward life—other 
lives too, as they had been revealed to 
her; and when absent from Apple- 
dore, she comforts and consoles her- 
self with its memories and images— 
as in one of her earliest and most 
intense poems, entitled “Land- 
locked.” 


cea lie the hills, swiftly doth daylight 
flee, 
And, catching gleams of sunset’s dying 
smile, 
Through the dusk land for many a 
changing mile 
The river runneth softly to the sea. 


“O happy river, could I follow thee! 
O yearning heart, that never can be 
still! 
O wistful eyes, that watch the steadfast 
hill, 


Longing for level line of solemn sea, 


“Have patience,—here are flowers and 
songs of birds, 
Beauty and fragrance, wealth of sound 
and sight, 
All summer’s glory thine from morn till 
night, 
And life too full of joy for uttered words! 


“Neither am I ungrateful;—but I dream 
Deliciously how twilight falls to-night 
Over the glimmering water, how the 

light 
Dies blissfully away, until I seem 


“To feel the wind sea-scented on my 
cheek, 
To catch the sound of dusky flapping 
sail, 


And dip of oars, and voices on the gale 
Afar oft, calling low;—my name _ they 


speak! 
“O earth! thy summer song of joy may 
soar 
Ringing to heaven in triumph. I but 
crave 


The sad, caressing murmur of the wave 
That breaks in tender music on the 
shore.” 


She did not overestimate her own 
literary efforts. She was glad of 
praise, more through private sources 
than public, and thankful for honest 
criticism and help. I know of none 
whe gave such unlimited admiration 
and encouragement to other writers 
as she did. She may not be classed 
with the greatest writers; she had, 
however, the soul of the poet. Her 
associations and sympathies were 
not alone with the cultured and {fa- 
mous men and women of her time; 
there were other opportunities and 
outlets for them, equally strong and 
full, even more so in the maturer 
years of her life, with the humble and 
unknown. She was no sequestered 
writer in an attic nor in a luxurious 
boudoir study. She was not a white- 
handed lady. She had toiled at every 
kind of labor known to working 
women; and on this account as well 
as from the natural impulses of her 
heart she could enter by an always 
cpen door the houses of the sick, the 
poor, the troubled and overburdened. 
She was good for love-broken hearts, 
of whom there was always a con- 
tingent at the Shoals in the summer 
season. These she did not weep with; 
she tried to make them brave and rea- 
sonable. But for the poor and lowly 
she had nothing save tender words in 
their distresses, and a helping hand. 
She was called in at birth and death, 
and all in any way associated or inti- 
mate with her leaned upon her in the 
day of trouble. Thus did this woman, 
who was a poet with poets, an artist 
with artists, and the compeer of all 
those who constitute the cultivated 
classes, seem equally at home in the 
kitchen, where she was a skilful cook, 
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or at her needle and knitting, or with 
spade and trowel in her island gar- 
dens, or with fishermen and their 
wives and children, or as a nurse to 
the sick, or at the bedside of the 
lying-in or the dying. Thus did she 
enlarge her life, broaden and round it 
out, and prepare it for that spiritual 
light which at last rewarded her with 
its hope and its promise. 

She had loved nature from the be- 
ginning—-not admiringly only, but ar- 
dently; not because she had been 
taught, but through some uncommon 
intuitive sense she was able to feel 
her relationship to it; and very early, 
when not more than ten years old, she 
began to reflect and to ask deep ques- 
tions of the flowers. She says in her 
book, “Among the Isles of Shoals”: 
“Ever Llongedto speak these things that 
made life so sweet, to speak the wind, 
the cloud, the bird’s flight, the sea’s 
murmur ;” she emphasizes the word 
“speak.” She meant that she wished 
to interpret and communicate all the 
voices of nature that spoke so much, 
so mysteriously, to herselfi—to put 
them into form. It was not many 
years ere she began to do so. Al- 
tllough an accurate observer, and ap- 
pearing to see a dozen things where 
the common observer saw only one, 
she was not a trained naturalist; and 
so she found her speech, her expres- 
sion, in poetry. Thus was another 
path opened to the heavenly vision. 
For the writing of poetry implies an 
impulse toward high thoughts, and it 
necessarily brings with it a great deal 
of self-cultivation, reflection, imagina- 
tion, a sympathy with the common 
aspirations and instincts of humanity, 
for all of which there is no text-book, 
master nor university. When the true 
poet attains ease in the merely struc- 
tural composition of verse, he is blest 
with an insight and power of expres- 
sion which is as much a revelation to 
himself as to tne reader. It was thus 
that Celia Thaxter gained a new ele- 
vation and greatly enlarged the nat- 
ural liniitations of her world. 

but all the while there were some 
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other influences surrounding her, 
which were adverse to the full accept- 
ance of spiritual views of life and 
death. She mingled with a group of 
brilliant men and women, most of 
whom did not believe in the church 
and its doctrines, and some of whom 
were avowed materialists. It was in 
the fulness of the ‘Transcendental 
movement, which had broken with 
old New England traditions and be- 
liefs, although it preached high think- 
ing and noblest living and combined 
in itself most of the intellectual activ- 
ities of the time. A little later the 
theory of evolution, the new view of 
the origin of man, startled the world; 
and its hasty and impatient disciples 
thought it was all over with the Cre- 
ator and immortality. 

I do not think Mrs. Thaxter took 
a very deep interest in these matters; 
but she was under the personal and 
social influence of those who did. 
She did not pretend to know; she 
professed rather not to know, and she 
rested in that. Her mind was intu- 
itive rather than logical ; she liked not 
to argue or reason, and she was per- 
fectly honest and sometimes almost 
defiant in her convictions. She might 
be impatient of contradiction, or too 
little considerate of the beliefs and 
opinions of others; but no one ever 
doubted her sincerity. As far as she 
saw the light, she was loyal to it. She 
was of such a generous, exuberant 
nature that what she enjoyed and any 
new light which she came to, she 
wished to share with her friends. 
There was a time when she eagerly 
desired that they should share her be- 
lief in spiritualism, then in theosophy, 
and other metaphysical and psychical 
revelations which in recent years have 
proclaimed themselves as new gos- 
pels. One almost came to believe 
that the ardor with which she es- 
poused novel ideas was a sign of their 
permanent hold upon her; but they 
were merely phases. steps in her 
progress to firmer and more positive 
faith. When at last her spiritual vision 
became clear she was calm; she was 
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less anxious to talk about it, to excite 
your enthusiasm, to make a convert 
of you. She had the conviction of 
all great souls when they arrive at the 
truth, that it must prevail, that it can 
stand on its own feet, and that you 
can do any cause more good as a wit- 
ness by your life than as a special 
pieader or a parader with drums and 
banners and conventions. This may 
condemn one to long obscurity and 
neglect, but has its own rewards, and 
in the end triumph. “To live in the 
presence of great truths and eternal 
laws, to be led by permanent ideals— 
that is what keeps a man patient when 
the world ignores him, and calm and 
unspoiled when the world praises 
him.” All is flat after a campaign, a 
revival, a celebration—and nobody is 
any wiser or happier; but three hun- 
dred and sixty-five days of adherence 
to a principle brings serenity and con- 
tentment to the adherent and the tri- 
umph of the principle. 

At her mother’s death, seventeen 
years before her own, the first crush- 
ing blow of grief struck and hurt her 
beyond any before or after. At that 
time she wrote: “There is no comfort 
for us anywhere. The consolations of 
religion I cannot bear. I hope all 
things; I believe nothing.” This was 
the turning point in her life. She be- 
gan to meditate on life, on death, and 
what was to follow death. With her 
usual earnestness and honesty, she 
looked at them squarely and with an 
untrammelled mind, and did not rest 
until she had come to a solution that 
satisfied her. She found that her 
mother’s presence was not evoked in 
the dim light of a spiritualistic séance. 
She found at last that she must go to 
her. It was not long before she had 
insights of the immortal life. It is 
not necessary to recount all the steps; 
but they can be named as, first, the 
awakening to its meaning by the 
death of her mother and the passion- 
ate desire to communicate with her, 
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to recover her in some way; then the 
reading of many books on immortal- 
ity; the reading and hearing of the 
more spiritual side of the teachings 
of theosophy and psychical science. 
These were the outward means and 
helps in her progress. Yet I cannot 
help thinking these were more ap- 
parent than real. It is not after all the 
influences we can name and classify 
that make us what we become. An- 
other and subtler influence works in 
man’s soul, not articulate, not calcu- 
lable ; and when he is not disobedient 
to its heavenly vision, it conducts 
along the true path to the goal of per- 
fect light. It was decreed that Mrs. 
Thaxter, by her sympathy with na- 
ture, by her poetic soul, by the integ: 
1ity of her intellectual perceptions, by 
her unworldliness and helpfulness to 
her kind, no matter under what influ- 
ences, adverse or favorable, should 
find in the end the faith, the consola- 
tion and the repose of an immortal 
spirit. That which in her youth had 
led her to the sources of all beauty, 
in her later years led her to the 
sources of truth. Her first instinctive 
response to the spirit of nature, her 
intense love for every manifestation of 
life, her first childish acceptance of 
her place in the universe as she waited 
in the darkness on the rocks, were the 
early tokens of what afterward broad- 
ened and deepened into spiritual re- 
pose. Intimations that nature is all 
one, that each has his appointed life 
and place, that the soul need fear 
nothing, dawned upon her in youth, 
and life with its experiences and 
growths served only to strengthen 
and to illumine this truth. That which 
was first instinctive became later an 
abiding faith. Passing through and 
beyond the various phases of conflict- 
ing beliefs, as if they were so many 
barriers to spiritual freedom, she 
came into the broad open, into a clear 
vision of the simple truth that she was 
a beloved child of her Creator. 
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TWO GODS. 


By Sam Walter Foss. 


- 


BOY was born ’mid little things, 
Between a little world and sky,— 
And dreamed not of the cosmic rings 
Round which the circling planets fly. 


He lived in little works and thoughts, 
Where little ventures grow and plod, 

And paced and ploughed his little plots, 
And prayed unto his little God. 


But as the mighty system grew, 

His faith grew faint with many scars; 
The Cosmos widened in his view— 

But God was lost among His stars. 


II. 


Another boy in lowly days, 
As he, to little things was born, 
But gathered lore in woodland ways, 
And from the glory of the morn. 


As wider skies broke on his view, 
God greatened in his growing mind; 
Each year he dreamed his God anew, 
And left his older God behind. 


He saw the boundless scheme dilate, 
In star and blossom, sky and clod; 
And as the universe grew great, 
He dreamed for it a greater God. 
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THE PRAIRIE CABIN. 
By G. E. Tufts. 


XPECT from me, dear reader, 
E no fine-spun web of romantic 

falsehood, with an exaggerated 
brilliancy of local coloring. I am sim- 
ply to give some idea of how the year 
goes round in the head of the poor 
western farmer. The vast majority 
of us, like the mass everywhere, are 
poor and live close to the hardpan. 
I have dwelt mostly in obscure rural 
haunts. I cannot even boast of hav- 
ing had losses; I never took a scalp, 
nor had any man offer to take mine; I 
never helped hang a horse thief; on 
the contrary, I always rather pitied 
him—in the fall of the year. 

Do you know the prairie? What 
the crane sees in his long voyages 
through the air is that immense ring 
which the horizon, level clear around. 
makes, and of which he is the centre. 
He sees many a wide expanse of soft 
green, basking in unimpeded light, 
and dotted here and there at long in- 
tervals with the insignificant habita- 
tions of men; winding, sunken lines 
of darker color, which are the streams 
and their overshadowing forests; and 
radiating from each broad, grassy 
plateau, a scrambling confusion of 
low, brushy hills, pitched helter- 
skelter, according to the irregular sys- 
tem of the region’s watershed—every 
little creek and serpent-like “slue” 
(slough) and side-slue and “draw” 
perpetually on a_ twist, perplexing 
enough in the everlasting double shuf- 
fle of its convolutions. 

Every land once well known fills 
the mind with pictures; and to me 
one of the most memorable pictures 
of the prairie is the winter sunrise— 
late in winter, when the sun is getting 
a little higher and brighter, when we 
catch the first indefinable intimations 
of spring, while spring is vet an ideal 
and we are subject to its illusion. It 
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is still dead winter; we feel its torpor 
in our very marrow. But a morning 
comes when the fantastic blazonry of 
fairy fingers on the window pane 
symbolizes no longer the hoary, hope- 
less glacier pile, but begins to soften 
into prefigurations of tropical forest 
life; the great sun pours his level rays 
beneficently over the boundless 
crusted snow; the air is still; from 
many an icy mirror streams up a 
mimic aurora; the mirage builds new 
Jerusalems all along the far plain; and 
some faint, youthful, old-time trust 
in the universal beauty and goodness 
flickers for the moment in the dead- 
est, hardest heart. 

Winter deadens the summer» 
memory almost to nothingness; it is 
little but a dull, defiant scepticism 
that we have left during its last few 
weeks. March with its softer clouds, 
bare ground, skies lit nightly by 
prairie fires, is pioneer in the work of 
our conversion from Lapland heathen- 
esse. His rude gusts dispel the stu- 
por of our hibernation. The sun kin- 
dies in the red sky over the far off 
eastern horizon and trembles there in 
the cold morning breeze. The very 
fact of its rising so much earlier is 
momentous. There is a pathos in the 
contrast between the dead waste of 
frosty dry grass and the rosy promise 
of the east. One is pierced to the 
heart with an exquisite thrill of joy 
and pain in awakening life. Novel, 
revolutionary breaths sweep the 
morning clean. When at length 
April’s rainy looking clouds hurry up 
from the south, and we breathé the 
soft, wet air, our icy ideas are honey- 
combed beyond remedy. Our revul- 
sion from the joylessness and despair 
which we have felt is often extreme. 
The snow, which seemed so lately as 
if it had always existed, is gone for- 
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ever. It would be difficult to express 
how much one loves the first mud. 
The possibility of white blossoms and 
humming bees is not yet entertained ; 
but it will arise in the mind in time, be 
denied entrance at first, and finally 
welcomed with abandonment. 

With the first approaches of spring 
the prairie chickens begin to crow— 
strange cadence, fittest sound symbol 
of the land; whether far or near the 
hearer can hardly guess; bearing a 
mixed meaning of triumph and sad- 
ness; telling of the long, dark winter 
nights in which the chickens lay cud- 
dled in the snowy grass, half frozen, 
dreaming brokenly of the day’s perils 
—the death dealing tube in the hands 
of the hunter, the hawk’s persistent 
harrying—and ever holding them- 
selves in readiness to bound into the 
air at anything sounding like the sneak- 
ing approach of the dreaded prairie 
wolf. Often in March and the first 
days of April the crowing of the male 
tetrao (heard mostly in the morning) 
is the most mournful sound which I 
know in nature, and yet promethean 
—the utterance of a spirit saddened 
but not subdued by long dwelling in 
frost and gloom. Even in that dis- 
heartening time when spring delays 
as if it never would or could come, 
when for weeks the sky is leaden, and 
underfoot all is snowy, and the most 
persevering. search fails to glean an- 
other kernel from the cornfield, and 
one must venture around the stacks 
and stables and try to steal a few 
grains of “dollar corn” from the 
starved animals, at the constant risk 
of being popped over from behind the 
fence by the farmer’s boys—even 
then, his cry, though fraught with 
pain, is full of power and faith. But 
when spring at last really comes, 
when there is warmth, light and grass, 
then listen at sunrise and declare if 
you ever heard more absolute expres- 
sion of solemn, triumphant gladness 
than this booming roar borne in from 
every side—a note wild, romantic and 
grand enough to be (as it seems to 
be) the voice of the landscape itself 


celebrating the springtime resurrec- 
tion. 

It is one of the last mornings in 
May. The birds in the brush near by 
sing so loud that I can sleep no more 
after four o’clock. Some kinds sing 
with frenzy and desperation, as if life 
were too sweet, as if they were mad 
with joy. But these sounds are bal- 
anced by the grotesque little. twit- 
terers, and the die-away chant of the 
mourning dove, which always means 
to me not mourning, but humble, 
loving content. I like to lie and wait 
for sunrise; the silence that fills the 
house seems venerable, as if it had 
lasted for centuries, and is only 
heightened by the occasional droning 
buzz of a sleepy fly across the dim 
room. Anon come floods of goid 
poured noiselessly through every 
chink in the cabin walls; behold, the 
day has begun! Lift the latch and go 
forth. Verily all is good—still, warm 
and cloudless; in the immeasurably 
distant east the serene, gleaming en- 
chantment. The dog is tickled to 
see me after his tedious night’s watch 
over the stable; his joy is so great as 
to impede his motion; he wags his 
tail so violently that he wags his 
whole body and finds himself turned 
round and going the wrong way. 
When a dog grins and smiles you 
know he means it. A dog never 
makes a false pretence to any senti- 
ment whatever. For upright inso- 
lence, candid ferocity, incapacity for 
appreciating anything like innuendo, 
for absolute singleness of character 
and aim, give me a well-developed 
bull pup! 

The cattle lie in the feed lot, on its 
cool, dry, hard, dirt floor, in dignified 
repose. They are naturally late 
risers; their eyes are yet filmy. with 
midnight influences; they act pro- 
foundly surprised and hurt if you 
hurry them early in the morning. The 
hogs are up, of course, nosing around 
as usual with their untiring genius 
for radical investigation, hoping per- 
haps that the gat® may have come 
open in the night or that somehow 
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something in the eating line is going 
to be provided for them. Hogs are 
always haunted by a fear that they 
shall be hungry, and a suspicion that 
some other hog is eating something 
not far away, which by all the pro- 
prieties they ought to get away from 
him. 

Man is the interpreter of nature, 
the crowning flower of the ages, and 
all that; he is also the jangle in the 
sphere-music, the one blot in the 
landscape. Discordant sounds at this 
moment there are none, save from the 
cabin of my Sancho Panza, Jim 
Stokes, which stands a few rods away, 
half hidden in the edge of the bush. 
Tis the voice of the still recumbent 
patriarch urging the young ones to 
get up and start a fire. The door 
opens, the oldest girl emerges, bare- 
headed, barefoot, sleepy and sulky, 
scrapes up hastily a pan of chips, and 
dodges in. The speedy result is a lazy 
smoke from the chimney; soon ham 
and eggs shall spatter in the pan and 
the aroma of coffee float upon the 
morning air. Soon Jim’s broad face, 
hawk’s eyes and sturdy figure are 
seen, framed in the doorway—not an 
offensive picture. He is as insolent 
and full of brag, as good-natured and 
kind-hearted as if he owned half a 
township, instead of being a poor 
renter, worth at the highest valuation 
one hundred dollars. It is, I con- 
sider, a great triumph for him to have 
borne toil and poverty with no little 
derogation to manhood and to have 
preserved through all a spirit free 
from any taint of bitterness. Dioge- 
nes never faced humiliating condi- 
tions of life with solider dignity and 
self-poise. Yesterday he finished 
corn planting; this morning his gaze 
rests on the fresh planted field with 
genuine religious bird faith in hot sun 
and black dirt. To-day he will go to 
town and brag all day of the spring’s 
work he has done and the “stavin’ 
powerful good show for a crop” he 
has got. 

Now at last, breakfast being over, 
the hogs having been fed just enough 


to keep them from breaking into the 
field (for corn is scarce this spring), 
the cattle turned out to graze, and 
man and horse once more filled with 
food and power, let us fare forth. I 
have to hunt for a yearling steer and 
two or three worthless shoats that 
have strayed, carry home a few old 
“borrowings,” trade horses if I get a 
good chance, and try and hire a few 
dollars to keep things going till crops 
come in; for | am a small farmer liv- 
ing perforce by the hard old-fash- 
ioned way. 

Mount that other nag, and follow 
in the track that leads through this 
natural aisle down into the brush. 
The farm, as you observe, is on the 
high land level with the world, but 
close to the brush where the land be- 
gins to break off down toward the 
streams. Innumerable oak-crowned 
promontoriés stretch down from the 
upland, and between them in ever 
novel iteration are innumerable coves 
of bloom and verdure: hazel bowers, 
swinging grapevines, almost every 
conceivable combination bright bits of 
lawn and recesses of slumbrous wild- 
wood. How many such places I have 
seen that I loved at first sight, that I 
hated to leave, that I felt as if I could 
build a hut in and live there forever! I 
wonder at the economy of nature that 
builds so many Edens and furnishes 
no occupants, hardly a mere passing 
admirer. There is something telltale 
of our insignificance in the continent 
unconcern with which the impersonal 
beauty withdraws itself from our gaze. 
Sometimes I say: All is one, there 
is no beauty save in the imagination ; 
if there were, it would have its due 
weight; these lovely homelike spots, 
that countless centuries have labored 
to adorn, are shunned by the multi- 
tudes who prefer to burrow and rot 
in overcrowded towns. 

To the natives this is ‘miserable, 
grubby, washy land,” “cussed brush,”’ 
always in the way, always lacerating 
clothes and temper, bothering terribly 
in driving stock, and suspected of be- 
ing accessory to the “ager.” 
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Now out and in we go, along devi- 
ous cattle paths, round the point, up 
the “draw,” over the ridge to the 
next hollow, then down into the 
bloomy, poisonous, sickish-sweet air 
of the river forest—the “heavy bot- 
tum timber’—then slip down the 
greasy banks of the ever muddy 
stream and splash flippantly across 
cn the hard sandy bottom. We wake 
up a fat water snake who had dragged 
lis lazy length up on to a pile of drift 
. ood to dry his scales, and who now, 
after thrashing round a little among 
the dry sticks, falls into the water. 
We move on across the “bottom prai- 
ric,’ a blank stretch of too fertile soil, 
shut in by the bluffs on one side, the 
perpendicular wall of river forest on 
the other—a lonely, hateful region, 
resting ever under the menacing 
shadow of malaria; then up the hill 
through more brush, then out upon 
the prairie, wide, wild and free. Let 
us seek no longer to economize our 
spurs. Away! who cares now for any 
man’s neck or horse’s legs? Here’s 
for a mad gallop over the elastic 
sward toward yonder herd, specks on 
the far green! Here they all are on 
an “early burn,” plucking with all 
their might the succulent, pale green 
grass. They have shed their shaggy 
winter coats, and look bran new; so 
does the black dirt around the roots 
of the grass; so does the grass and the 
sky; this is the new world! Here are 
the rich man’s Durham steers, of in- 
solent baronial port; the lean, cat- 
hammed, native cow of the renter or 
the forty-acre man; the rag-tag-and- 
bobtail of the land; and, prominent 
and evidently influential among them, 
my profligate yearling, who a few 
short weeks since looked up to me as 
his providence, sole source of hay and 
corn, but now that grass has come 
eyes me with contemptuous indiffer- 
ence. Observe in the whole lot, from 
the magnificent lord of the herd down 
to the scranniest runt, the superlative 
of self-reliance, the air of puffy arro- 
gance and solid disregard of public 
or private opinion such as few of us 





attain. What is man that they should 
regard him? They spurn his medi- 
atorship, for they have come into di- 
rect relations to the divine bounty. 
Winter and hunger will tame them 
again; but it is useless to argue to 
them now that it will ever be cold 
again. In fact, at such times I don’t 
believe much in it myself. I admire 
cattle. I believe with them in the per- 
fect independence of the individual 
under all circumstances. Gratitude 
is ignoble. I hate to be thanked. A 
gift should be free, or it is no gift. 
Such lovely eyes these cattle have! 
One would say there must be beauti- 
ful thoughts in the brains behind 
them ; but this does not always follow 
with human eyes, and probably not 
with bovine. There is plainly the per- 
fect tranquillity of health—exemption 
from gastric or cerebral disturbance, 
such as few of our species enjoy. 
When no immediate danger threatens 
they appear absolutely free from care 
or anxiety; they forebode calamities 
not at all, and forget them quickly. 
Trouble past or out of sight (last 
winter’s coJd and hunger, the inhu- 
man bull whacking master at home 
and his bloodthirsty dog) seems to 
glance impotent off the marble of 
their well-fed moods. Jim Stokes 
says that Mackray’s cattle have the 
same scared look that his wife and 
children occasionally show; but I 
think that hunger more than fear 
glazes their eyes and roughens their 
coats. 

Onward again. Stumble up the 
ridge over these treacherous gopher 
hills on to the general prairie level, 
and we find ourselves confronted by 
that eight-rail “worm” fence enclos- 
ing a new prairie farm, rawest of all 
raw beginnings. The house is a dry 
goods box; the stable, a pile of 
straw; the farmer and his boys, agri- 
cultural machines in denim. The 
scene is forbidding and bare of hope 
or interest ; but, as is true of the prai- 
rie everywhere, there is vastly more 
here than is seen at the first glance. 
Come again in five years, and behold 
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bread, well-tilled fields; the rail fence 
displaced by luxuriant osage orange 
nedge; good farm buildings embow- 
ereG in grove and orchard; and pre- 
sumably a young lady in the parlor 
strumming at modern sheet music. 

Lost in the pathless, grassy soli- 
tude; tangled in lush festoons of 
creeping verdure; lost in dark wood- 
land dens; worse lost at some hereto- 
fore undiscovered cabin fastness, 
where savage suspicion and squalor 
lurk; lost in the bosky labyrinths of 
the river hills; found again under a 
friendly roof—thus on we go over the 
ups and downs of the countryside till 
the sun, sinking in the west over a 
black cloud bank, warns us to bend 
our course homeward. How the day 
has changed! and now it changes 
faster every moment. A shuddering 
fear of the tempest is in the air; and 
that bright morning when we rode 
out with laugh and song might have 
been years ago. We dash in, the prai- 
rie-struck herd from the prairie fol- 
lowing us pell-mell. A lurid yellow 
glare is over everything; as we pass 
we catch a glimpse of trees lifting 
their branches like imploring arms 
to heaven. The sun must have set, 
so sudden a gloom has fallen upon us, 
the black wall from the west fast de- 
vours the sky. Quick, to our shelter, 
ere the terrors overtake us! Now 
bursts the long pent-up rage of the 
storm gods; hurricane, thunder, light- 
ning, rain. First, a furious, tearing 
blast, and straightway sky, trees, 
houses, everything, look dishevelled 
and frightened; then scattering rain- 
drops, then the thunder bolt, aston- 
ishing us as if never heard before, 
then the swish of the sheeted shower. 
The air is a flowing sea; the thun- 
der is one steady roll; the land- 
scape is washed out of sight and 
memory. 

The tumult is heard further and fur- 
ther to the eastward, till at last it is 
gone; there is no sound but the stead- 
ily falling rain. The air is warm and 
heavy with sweet odors; we lie snug 
like bees in a flower bell; the world 


is filled with the sense of omnipresent 
growth. 

Hail, bounteous, beauteous maize! 
Consummate effort of tropical nature 
successfully transplanted to our 
northern clime, for plebeian Hoosier 
or Yankee man thou art meat, drink, 
lodging and taxes. Corn fattens the 
lean kine and leaner swine, turns the 
blue milk to gold,and makes the horse 
indifferent to his load. To be or not 
to be means here corn or no corn. 

Nothing else in this world is so 
clumsy as a clumsy man; no beasts 
ever make such blunders as he. Yet 
any raw squash-head of a Yahoo, who 
knows nothing but what he is forced 
to know and forgets much of that 
from year to year, can raise consider- 
able corn in a good season; though 
there is a smack of the miraculous in 
this as there is in the mysterious sub- 
sistence of red squirrels and blue jays. 
Verily nature is kind—some years. 

June is the time to make corn; and 
for the next month Jim and I, if we be 
true men, seek to know and do only 
one thing, namely, plough corn. The 
horse, fly-stung (which saves goads), 
leans ahead through the rows; the 
bright steel slips through the black 
soil, throwing it up against the green 
of the corr., day after day, till bowing 
maize blades and rolling soil are never 
out of our minds. This is the era of 
hope. The soft emerald of a sea of 
corn foliage holds and rests the eye, 
and its wavy movements are inex- 
pressibly graceful. I fix my eye ona 
single untasselled plant, and it be- 
comes an immense spiritualized palm, 
tutelary genius of some unnamed vil- 
large in farthest Negroland, where it 
nods and rustles, waves banners of 
peace, or droops in sleepy revery over 
the mud huts and the sunset dance. 

But corn gradually declines from 
being an object of beauty, a nucleus 
for dreams of opulence and splendor, 
to the level of mere property, bearing 
no longer an imaginary, but a definite, 
value. When the exaggerated possi- 
bilities of a crop simmer down into 
average certainties, it is straightway 
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despised. Besides it was once young 
and tender; now it begins to assume 
the coarser forms and more sober 
hues of middle age. 

The heat on the prairie is overpow- 
ering and merciless; it yellows the 
complexion, paralyzes the lives, de- 
presses the muscular energies, and 
aggravates the irascibilities. Day 
after day, in a reliable dry spell, the 
sun fags wearily through the brazen 
sky. There may be in the early morn- 
ing a delusive respite from despair, 
and the credulous rustic is heard to 
express the belief that it will not be 
quite as hot as usual to-day; but by 
the time the sun is three hours high it 
is as bad as ever, and he sinks back 
discouraged. The formation of char- 
acter proceeds with great momentum 
on these red-hot days, when the man 
dcesn’t work much and has to think 
—which is itself an irritation to a man 
accustomed to dissipate his venom 
through the channel of muscular exer- 
tion. He will in future, especially if 
he winds up the season with a few 
“shakes,” be rather more shiftless and 
cynical than he was before. He be- 
comes more easily moved to hysteri- 
cal mirth or homicidal rage. 

When winter undertakes to right 
all this and scare away the miasma, it 
often does its work with frightful 
thoroughness. In southern Iowa the 
mercury sometimes goes down to 
thirty degrees below zero. This is 
often spoken of rather boastingly ; but 
the effect on the people and their live 
stock is severe, especially in a three 
days’ gale direct from the northern 
lakes, British America and beyond. I 
dread most the days when the ground 
is bare, and the polar currents flow 
steadily, with never a moment’s rest, 
over the solitary wastes of brown 
dcad grass. One realizes then how 
benignantly the snow is meant in its 
season. The earth is hard as a rock, 
streams frozen to the bottom, and the 
poor cattle almost perish for lack of 
water—there is not even snow for 
them to lick. What would you think 
of a man who should go out on one 


oi these days, the mercury ten degrees 
below zero, and sit still tor three or 
four hours on the top rail of the 
fence, listening to the shriek of the 
wind through the cornstalks? Well, 
the farmer often sits on his wagon on 
such days as this, while his horses 
haul him and thirty bushels of corn to 
the nearest railroad town—twelve or 
fifteen miles. Do you wonder that 
after selling his corn for fifteen or 
twenty cents a bushel, finding himself 
on his return with the night closing in 
darker and colder than ever, with four 
or five miles of rough road still to be 
overcome, he is chilled and malcon- 
tent to the core—curses the govern- 
ment, imputes universal corruption, 
and cherishes a spirit of grim, wolfish 
repining? Bear-with this at present 
undeniably churlish brother till home 
is reached and a gc «1 supper and the 
fireside blaze have done their work, 
and you shall find him the same hope- 
ful, much-believing fellow we have 
known of old. 

But to come back to our summer 
days and works. The blistering har- 
vest work now takes its annual 
gouge out of the constitution of man 
and beast. At its close we felt the 
after-battle sensation. All nature lies 
sweating in the shade and reaches 
after the breeze. Some afternoon in 
August comes the ghost of a norther ; 
the sunshine is dull and sickly; there 
is a pause; in one notable hour, fall 
has come. The summer is gone for- 
ever; with a bitter secret pang, which 
I too feel, nature bids farewell to the 
full midsummer of life. Yet there 
shall be a long season of bright sad- 
ness; lucid, thoughtful days granted 
for repentance after youthful riot; 
ample day of grace for the shiftless to 
garner up the scant increase they have 
made from their talent. The splendors 
of the autumnal procession pass be- 
fore our eyes; subdued lustre in air 
and sky; in the mind, contentment, no 
more restless expectation. The fu- 
ture has arrived; the flood has passed 
on and left us stranded in eternal, 
sleepy afternoon. The era of the gor- 
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geous summer life is a forgotten 
dream; days come and go, a train of 
obscure reveries. Watch the pale sky 
darkening at eventide to lifeless ashen 
gray; feel the breath from the north- 
ern fen. The midnight sobs; each 
lengthened night the dread northwest 
steals down further and further over 
the land. When the yet sunny No- 
vember days come, the sense of time 
seems almost abolished; in the long 
nights we hide under the wing of 
eternity. This dumb, fathomless 


brooding seems as if it might last for- 
ever. Yet its climax comes at last 
suddenly, and finds us unprepared. 
Some morning we wake into another 
world. The snow has fallen. Then 
to fight cold and hunger away from 
ourselves and our beasts; then the 
hours of darkness, almost of despair. 
But patient work and waiting at last 
bring round the days when the sun, 
slowly awakening in his might, drives 
back the northern demons and works 
again the miracle of our prairie year. 





IT MAY BE. 
By Walter A. Dyer. 


T may be, when life’s long, long day is done, 
And we have wearied with the endless game 

Of hide-and-seek, for fortune, wealth and fame, 
And thrown aside our playthings one by one,— 


That we shall gladly welcome peaceful rest, 
And toddle, tired children, off to bed, 


With heavy eyes, and drowsy, nodding head, 
To fall asleep on Mother Nature’s breast. 


It may be, as the shadows onward creep, 
While loved ones gently smooth the silken hair, 
That we shall breathe a little evening prayer, 
Sweet childhood’s “Now I lay me down to sleep.” 


It may be there’s another day than this, 
A brighter day than we have known before, 
When morning sun will stream across the floor, 
And we shall be awakened with a kiss. 
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THE POST OFFICE, RIDEAU CANAL AND 


GOVERNMENT BUILDINGS, 


OTTAWA, THE CAPITAL OF CANADA. 
By J. Macdonald O-ley. 


seen a remarkable change in the 

status of youth. It is no longer 
necessary to apologize for being 
young. On the contrary, this has 
come to be considered such an advan- 
tage that there seems to be some dan- 
ger of what is old failing to receive 
due respect. 

In undertaking therefore to give 
some account of the young capital of 
a young Dominion, I shall not feel it 
necessary to adopt an apologetic at- 
titude, but rather to take pride in the 
wonderful progress already achieved 
while regarding it merely as the 
earnest of greater things yet to be. 

Having reference to her size and 
significance, Ottawa, the political 
capital of the Dominion, may be con- 
sidered one of the newest cities on the 
continent, for it is only thirty years 
since emerging from the obscurity of 
a remote provincial town known only 


[ise time in which we live has 


for the flourishing lumber industry 
which had its genesis in an illimitable 
water power, she became the seat of 
government, and thereby entered the 
list of world-known cities. 

The actual history of Ottawa began 
in 1821, when one Nicholas Sparks, 
a foreman in the employ of Philemon 
Wright, who had migrated across the 
border twenty years before and set- 
tled on the opposite side of the Grand 
River, acquired from his master an 
extensive tract of land lying between 
the Rideau and the Ottawa rivers. It 
proved an extraordinarily good in- 
vestment, for through the centre of 
this property the Rideau Canal was 
subsequently built, and, subdivided 
into building lots, it became the very 
choicest real estate in the thriving 
town of Bytown, which presently 
sprang into being beside the canal 
and was the chrysalis of the city of 
Ottawa. The legend is indeed that 
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LOCKS ON THE RIDEAU CANAL. 


worthy Master Nicholas cleared a 
cool half million sterling out of his 
farm, which therefore treated him bet- 
ter than many a gold mine has done 
its hopeful proprietor. 

Yet it was a pure case of good luck 
that came about in this way. The re- 
grettable international unpleasantness 
of 1812-15 had caused the British 
government to realize the importance 
of having a line of canals connecting 
the St. Lawrence with the great in- 
land lakes so constructed as to be per- 
fectly safe from American attack in 
event of a renewal of hostilities. Now 
the Ottawa and Rideau rivers af- 
forded remarkable facilities for the ful- 
filment of the design ; and accordingly, 
in the year 1823, Lieutenant-Colonel 
By of the Royal Engineers, assisted 
by a large staff of surveyors, not only 
laid out the route of the canal, but su- 
pervised its construction, prosecuting 
the work with such energy that with- 
in the short space of four years he had 
connected Kingston, then the key to 
Upper Canada, with Montreal, the 
commercial metropolis, by an effi- 
cient waterway, entirely independent 


of the St. Lawrence, and secure from 
all danger of invasion. 

This Rideau Canal, which was the 
beginning of Ottawa’s prosperity, is 
quite unique in its way, the total 
length of one hundred and thirty-five 
miles, with the exception of sixteen 
miles, being made up of a chain of 
lakes, rivers, dams and aqueducts 
linked together by massive locks. 
Rideau Lake, the grand summit level, 
is no less than two hundred and 
eighty-three feet higher than the Ot- 
tawa River,and one hundred and fifty- 
four feet above Lake Ontario, requir- 
ing in the rise and fall nearly fifty 
locks, each one hundred and _ forty- 
two feet long. There are twenty 
dams along the route, which, by the 
reflux of the waters they create, have 
strangely altered the natural face of 
the country. In several instances, a 
dam not more than twenty-four feet 
high has thrown the river and rapids 
above it into a still sheet of water for 
a distance of twenty miles. These 
dams have also backed up the water 
in creeks, ravines and valleys, thus 
making many short canals, as well as 
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one long one, and 
so aiding in the 
development of a 
very fertile dis- 
trict. 

The army of 
engineers, survey- 
ors, and laborers 
that gathered at 
Entrance Bay, as 
the point of junc- 
tion of the canal 
with the Ottawa 
was called, soon 
composed quite a 
settlement, which 
first received the 
name of Bytown in honor of the mas- 
ter builder. As the years went on By- 
town throve and grew apace, until in 
1851 it could boast of over 8,000 in- 
habitants, and three years thereafter 
obtained incorporation as a city. The 
new-made city then seemed to realize 
that her increased dignity demanded 
a more stately appellation, and so, 
adopting the soft sounding title of 
the noble river beside whose rushing 
waters she had risen, was henceforth 
no longer Bytown but Ottawa. 

The circumstances under which 
Ottawa came to be selected as the 
capital of Canada are of quite roman- 
tic interest. For years after Upper 
and Lower Canada had united, the 
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country was without a fixed capital, 
and the question arose as to which of 
four jealous rivals for that honor 
should be preferred. Toronto, Kings- 
ton, Montreal and Quebec all put in 
their claims, Toronto as the most en- 
lightened, Kingston the strongest 
strategically, Montreal the most con- 
venient, and Quebec the richest in his- 
torical associations. The question 
proved a vexing one, which threat- 
ened to set the whole land in a flame, 
and many were the shifts resorted to 
by successive legislatures to effect an 
amicable solution of the difficulty. In 
1841 Kingston was made sole capital, 
but soon gave deep dissatisfaction. In 
1844 Montreal obtained the privilege, 
as being more 
centrally located, 
only to forfeit it 
again in 1849, 
when the sanc- 
tion of an ob- 
noxious bill by 
Lord Elgin, then 
governor-gener- 
al, so infuriated 
the Tory mob 
that they pelted 
His Excellency 
with paving 
stones, smashed 
his carriage in the 
street, and finally 
wound up _ by 
burning the Par- 
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liament buildings to ashes. This 
little ebullition the sapient law- 
makers construed as a decided notice 
to quit, and they soon shook the 
Montreal dust off their feet forever- 
more. It was then arranged that To- 
ronto and Quebec should be the capi- 
tal alternately, each for four years at a 
time; but stich an itinerant system 
could be neither pleasant nor profit- 
able, and finally the despairing legis- 
lators, in 1858, agreed to refer the 
whole question to Her Majesty, who, 
to the utter surprise and consterna- 
tion of all concerned, adopted a simi- 
lar course to that pursued at the de- 
cisive conventions in Presidential 
campaigns, where there are often so 
many candidates possessing strong 
claims to the nomination that the only 
possible issue is to nominate none of 
them at all, but some “dark horse” 
hitherto unnoticed. In like manner, 
Queen Victoria, evading the respon- 
sibility of deciding between the four 
chief claimants already mentioned, 
and aided, it is generally believed, by 
her trusty Duke of Wellington, gave 
judgment that “a certain modest 


village town, perched meekly on high 
bluffs and intervening valleys between 
the spray and roar of headlong water- 
falls,” should be the capital of Canada. 

“Few persons could have believed,” 
says a local historian, “that the pres- 
ent capital could have been so favored 
as it has been. When the question of 
placing the seat of government at 
Ottawa was first brought up in Parlia- 
ment, spectators in the gallery will 
remember the speech of a Canadian 
statesman, who said: ‘I tell you can- 
didly, gentlemen, you might as well 
send the seat of government to Lab- 
rador.’ Yet, strange to say, there 
were not wanting those who, as far 
back as 1827, predicted that it would 
be what it is to-day. Sir John Frank- 
lin and Colonel By were the prognos- 
ticators. The first-named gentleman 
declared it on the occasion: of the lay- 
ing of the foundation stone of the 
Rideau Canal locks; and the latter, 
when a certain Mr. Burke insisted on 
getting more land than the colonel 
was disposed to give him. ‘Sir,’ said 
the colonel, ‘this land will be very val- 
uable some day; it will be the capital 
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of Canada.’” The gallant Franklin 
certainly never displayed more cour- 
age than in making his prediction, for 
at that distant day a confederation of 
the provinces was not even dreamt of, 
but his prophecy has had a fulfilment 
beyond his wildest hopes. 

Ottawa to-day presents a striking 
illustration of how two highly civil- 
ized peoples—even though their fore- 
fathers fought in fierce rivalry for the 
land they now peaceably share, and 
they themselves continue to be as dis- 
similar in language, religion and man- 
ners as they are in race—may, under 
favoring circumstances, make com- 
mon cause for mutual welfare. You 
will find the English and the French 
each having their own quarter of the 
city, their own shops, their own 
schools, their own churches, yet 
united harmoniously under the same 
municipal, provincial and federal gov- 
ernment. With few exceptions it may 
be laid down that, of the three divi- 
sions into which Ottawa naturally 
falls—Lower, Upper and Centre- 





town,—the first is sacred to the 
French, while the other two contain 
the English elements of the popula- 
tion. 

In general configuration Ottawa 
resembles other cities built up beside 
a river bank, in that its length much 
exceeds its breadth, and business is 
chiefly confined to one long central 
street, which, commencing at the 
Chaudiére Falls, pursues a devious 
way under various names until it 
reaches the Rideau River, three miles 
distant. Lying parallel with the mid- 
dle portion of this long thoroughfare 
is Wellington Street, a broad and 
well-kept avenue, having on one side 
the splendid Parliament buildings,and 
on the other many handsome banks, 
clubs and other edifices, the whole 
forming an architectural vista of 
which any city might justly be proud. 

Parliament Square is, of course, the 
piece de resistance in Ottawa’s scenic 
and architectural exhibition, and 
thither will we first betake ourselves. 
Though not so vast,ambitious or elab- 
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orate as the capitol at Washington, or 
even as somestate capitols, the Houses 
of Parliament, with their attendant 
departmental buildings, uprising from 
amidst a wealth of flower, leaf 
and lawn, present a picture rich in 
harmony and grace, and artistically 
perfect. In 1860, two years after 
Ottawa had been made the capital, 
the first stone was laid by no less a 
personage than His Royal Highness 
Albert, Prince of Wales, whose ad- 
venturous voyage from home to open 
the great Victoria Bridge at Montreal 
thrilled all loyal colonists with intense 
enthusiasm and delight. It goes with- 
out saying that these big buildings 
enormously exceeded the 
original estimate of their 
cost; little discrepancies 
of this kind seem to be 
inseparable from _ the 
construction of public 
buildings, and especially 
capitols, as witness Al- 
bany’s. In the case of 
Ottawa, the original esti- 
mate was $300,000, while 
the outlay upon the 
buildings in their present 
form has: been over $5,- 
000,000,—clearly show- 
ing that Canadians are 
not a whit less enterpris- 
ing than their republican 
neighbors when they get 
a fair opportunity. 

The buildings stand 
well back from the street, 
forming. three sides of a 
spacious square, which 
is laid out in velvet 
sward intersected by broad paths 
and drives and dotted over with 
brilliant beds of fragrant flowers. The 
Houses of Parliament occupy an 
ample terrace, raising them well 
above the level of the other blocks 
and throwing their stately proportions 
out into bold relief. They are built 
principally of a cream-colored sand- 
stone found in the vicinity, which 
affords an appropriate setting for the 
warm red Potsdam and Ohio free- 
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stone with which the windows, doors 
and corners are adorned. To view 
this edifice aright you must stand on 
Major’s Hill on some glorious sum- 
mer evening when the swiftly sinking 
sun invests it with a halo of mingled 
gold and fire. Then, as one by one 
the dainty towers, pinnacles and but- 
tresses fade softly, the “symphony in 
red” becomes a “harmony in gray,” 
and so remains until the rising moon 
converts it to a “nocturne in silver 
and gold.” 

Capacious as the Eastern and West- 
ern departmental buildings seemed, 
they were not long in proving inade- 
quate to the needs of the rapidly 
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growing government service; and in 
1883 what is called the Langevin 
Block was built on Wellington Street 
facing Parliament Square, at a cost of 
three-quarters of a million dollars. 
Within these three blocks and several 
other buildings near at hand are 
housed the. different departments of 
the Civil Service, numbering twenty 
in all, and including nearly two thou- 
sand officials, from deputy ministers 
down to junior messengers. As will 
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be readily understood, the Civil Ser- 
vice constitutes a very important 
element in the city’s population from 
both the economic and the social 
point of view. The salaries paid its 
members are moderate enough, the 
very highest being $6,000 per annum, 
and the figures ranging from that 
down to $300 per annum; but in 
Ottawa rents are reasonable, food 
cheap, and education practically free, 
so that officials with a turn for thrift 
can get along very comfortably. 
The sessions of Parliament usually 
begin in February or March and last 
three or four months. During this 
period Ottawa is at her best, and 
richly rewards those who then pay her 
a visit. Decked in the snow-white 
garb of winter, her stately buildings 
and innumerable cosey homes of 
warm red brick present a most attrac- 
tive picture, while the surging tide of 
life that animates her streets and fills 
to overflowing her commodious ho- 
tels gives one a vivid impression of 
her importance. From Nova Scotia 


to British Columbia the bustling 
members of the Commons and their 
potent, grave and reverend seniors, 
the senators, have come together, and 
the intense feverish body-mind-and- 
soul-exhausting life of the session is 
in full swing once more. Then are 
the Parliament buildings thronged 
with pompous politicians, sagacious 
statesmen, wily wirepullers, pertina- 
cious lobbyists and all that miscella- 
neous multitude of interested individ- 
uals who bear much the same relation 
to legislative assemblies that camp 
followers bear to an army. 

The constitution of Canada closely 
follows that of the mother country, 
there being the governor-general, the 
Senate and the House of Commois, 
to correspond with the Queen, Lords 
and Commons of the older land. The 
House of Commons is naturally the 
centre of interest, seeing that it is the 
actual centre of government. Here the 
great majority of the ministers of 
state have their seat, and here the 
fiercest forensic battles are fought 
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during the session. It is a distinctly 
representative assembly. Every mem- 
ber of it is put there by popular vote, 
and retains his seat only so long as he 
retains the confidence and support 
of his constituents. Two hundred 
and thirteen members constitute 
the House of Commons, of whom 
the Province of Ontario sends 92, 
Quebec 65, Nova Scotia 20, New 
Brunswick 14, Manitoba 7, British 
Columbia 6, Prince Edward Island 5, 
and the Northwest Territories 4. 
They meet in a spacious, handsome 
chamber, rectangular in form, with 
the members’ desks arranged on 
either side of a broad central passage 
and rising in successive tiers, so that 
the rear line is the highest of all and 
every seat commands a clear view of 
the whole arena. Around the four 
sides run galleries, those over the 
speaker’s chair being sacred to the 
press, while the others are reserved 
for the friends of the members, and 
the senators, or are open to the pub- 
lic. Whenever a debate of any special 
interest is on, these galleries are 
crowded with a deeply interested 
audience, and when a decisive division 
is expected, the spectators will remain 
far on into the small hours of the 
morning rather than miss it. 

After many years of languishing in 
the cold shades of opposition, the 
Liberal party at last succeeded in 
gaining power, in July, 1896, and they 
are now evidently enjoying the sweets 
of office keenly. The premier is the 
Right Honorable Sir Wilfrid Laurier, 
than whom no finer type of French 
Canadian has appeared in public life, 
and who is the first of his race to 
attain the premiership since the form- 
ing of the Confederation. Asso- 
ciated with him in the conduct of 
affairs are the best and strongest Lib- 
erals the different provinces could 
supply, such as Sir Richard Cart- 
wright and the Hon. William Mulock 
from Ontario, Messrs. Sydney Fisher 
and Joseph Tarte from Quebec, 
Messrs. William Fielding and Fred- 
erick Borden from Nova Scotia, An- 
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drew G. Blair from New Brunswick, 
Sir Louis Henry Davies from Prince 
Edward Island, and Clifford Sifton 
from Manitoba. At the general elec- 
tion on November 7, the Liberals were 
again successful, and the Conserva- 
tive defeat rendered particularly 
crushing by the failure of the Con- 
servative chiefs, Sir Charles Tupper, 
Mr. Foster and others, to retain their 
seats. The opposition is now led by 
Mr. Borden, an able and honorable 
man from Nova Scotia, assisted by 
Mr. F. D. Monk, who, notwithstand- 
ing his name, is a French Cana- 
dian. 

The House of Commons usually 
meets in the month of February, and 
the sessions continue from three to 
five months, according to the prog- 
ress made with the public business. 
The day’s proceedings open at three 
o’clock with prayers, and continue 
until adjournment, with a recess for 
dinner from six to eight o’clock. No 
sittings are held on Saturday except 
under special circumstances, and of 
course Sunday is rigidly observed as 
a day of rest. 

The great bulk of the proceedings 
are of course tame enough to the dis- 
interested observer, but there is no 
telling when a lively debate may 
spring up, and when it does the 
speaking is usually of a high order 
and well worth close attention. An 
official report of all that is said and 
done is made by a staff of expert ste- 
nographers, and published from day to 
day in pamphlet form. It goes by the 
name of Hansard, in imitation of the 
records of the British Parliament. 
With few exceptions, all bills orig- 
inate in the Commons, and when 
passed there are sent on to the Senate, 
which meets in a superb chamber. in 
the other wing of the building. 

There are only 81 senators, of 
whom Ontario and Quebec each con- 
tribute 24, Nova Scotia and New 
Brunswick 10 each, Manitoba 4, 
Prince Edward Island 4, British 
Columbia 3, and the Northwest Terri- 
tories 2. They are the direct ap- 
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pointees of the government in power 
at the time, and hold their seats for 
life, being thus entirely independent 
of popular support. As a usual thing, 
in the event of a vacancy in the Senate 
it is filled by the appointment of one 
who has served his apprenticeship in 
the Commons as a faithful supporter 
of his party, although this is not 
always done. The function of the 
Senate is to consider the bills for- 
warded from the lower House, mak- 
ing any amendments that may seem 
expedient, or rejecting them alto- 
gether if they do not command its 
approval. Whenever the latter course 
is taken with any government meas- 
ure, there is sure to be a great hub- 
bub in the Commons, and much talk 
of reforming or abolishing the Senate 
will be indulged in, the normal atti- 
tude of the Commons being that the 
Senate is all right so long as it sim- 
ply approves of the transactions of the 
other House, but when it presumes to 
differ or to obstruct, then it is a 


nuisance which imperatively demands 
summary abatement. 

At the present time the Conserva- 
tives hold a commanding majority in 
the upper chamber and can, if they 
choose, throw out any bill coming up 
from the Commons, no matter how 
large a majority may have supported 
it there. This state of affairs is due to 
the long reign of the Conservative 
party, during which the senators be- 
came practically all of the same polit- 
ical complexion; but now that the 
Liberals have the power of appoint- 


ment, they are losing no time in filling - 


every vacancy that occurs with trusty 
adherents, so that if they only retain 
office long enough they will ultimately 
have a senatorial body quite to their 
own liking. 

The leader of the Senate is the Hon. 
David Mills, minister of justice; and 
the leader of the opposition, Sir 
Mackenzie Bowell, at one time 
premier of Canada; and although the 
proceedings of the Senate are usually 
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conducted with more state and 
solemnity than those of the other 
House, still on occasion very warm 
debates take place, which fill the spa- 
cious galleries that otherwise present 
an array of empty benches. 

The cope-stone of the Canadian 
government pyramid is the governor- 
general, who represents royalty and is 
appointed to this high office directly 
by the imperial authorities without 
hint or suggestion from those over 
whom he is to rule in the name of Her 
Majesty. No bill can become law, 
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nor order-in-council take effect, with- 
out his assent, and he may at any time 
reserve a bill for the consideration of 
the home government, so that theo- 
retically he has a great deal of power, 
although as a matter of fact he rarely 
uses it, preferring to abide by the 
advice of his council, upon whom the 
real responsibility devolves. 

The present occupant of the vice- 
regal chair is the Earl of Minto, who 
will have little to learn about the 
duties of his office, as he was secretary 


to Lord Stanley during the latter’s 
term a dozen years ago. He then 
made himself thoroughly popular, 
and now in his more elevated posi- 
tion will undoubtedly fulfil the kindly 
expectations entertained of him. 
Rideau Hall, the residence of the 
governor-general, is situated on the 
outskirts of the city, in the midst of a 
pleasant park, which insures the 
privacy that is desirable. It is in no 
sense an imposing edifice, being sim- 
ply the country mansion of a lumber 
king, enlarged by successive addi- 
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tions, a ballroom at the right, a din- 
ing-room at the left, and ranges ot 
bedrooms in the rear, until it has be- 
come a very commodious and com- 
fortable, although decidedly hetero- 
genous pile, which serves its purpose 
fairly well, but will no doubt some 
day give place to a worthier structure. 
Here for half the year a very liberal 
hospitality is dispensed by their 
Excellencies, in the form of dinners, 
balls, private theatricals, skating and 
tobogganing parties, garden and 
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tennis parties, and so on, according 
to the season. These constitute the 
most important social events of the 
season, and have the right of way over 
all other entertainments, an invitation 
to Rideau Hall being considered one 
which cancels all previous engage- 
ments. 

While in no wise rivalling in 
public interest the absorbing subject 
of politics, literature nevertheless has 
her own following in Ottawa, and 
must be reckoned with in any compre- 
hensive account of the city. For lit- 
erary men the Civil Service has many 
attractions. The salaries may be 
small, but they are sure. The hours 
of work are short, the duties mainly 
routine, and when the clerk closes his 
desk for the day he need think no 
more about it until the morrow, and 
consequently has his mind free for 
other things. Such being the case, if 
his bent is literary, these favoring cir- 
cumstances, conjoined with the prox- 
imity of the finest library.in the coun- 
try, should inspire him to make good 
use of his ample margin of leisure. 

The Marquis of Lorne recognized 
this when, during his occupancy of 
the vice-regal chair, he initiated the 
Royal Society of Canada, which 
meets annually at Ottawa, and has for 
its object the promotion cf the literary 
and scientific development of the Do- 
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minion. This 
Royal Society has 
done and is doing 
good work, and the 
published proceed- 
ings are held in 
high esteem by 
similar societies in 
Great Britain and 
Europe. Its able 
and energetic sec- 
i retary, Sir John G. 
Eten  Dourinot, is him- 
' ; es self one of the most 
successful of Cana- 
dian authors, his 
many contributions 
to the leading Eng- 
lish and American 
reviews and his excellent historical 
works having thoroughly established 
his reputation as a pleasing writer and 
a sound authority on all matters per- 
taining to the past and present of 
Canada. 

As custodian of the great collection 
of books gathered beneath the splen- 
did dome of the Library of Parlia- 
ment, Mr. Martin J. Griffin has every 
facility for literary work, and it seems 
a pity that thus far he should have 
contented himself with contributing 
delightful essays to the high-class 
periodicals and not have concentrated 
his powers upon a magnum opus that 
would constitute a permanent memo- 
rial of his learning and literary grace. 

Several of the best-known names in 
the Canadian literature of to-day are 
borne by members of the Civil Ser- 
vice. Mr. Archibald Lampman, 
whose exquisite poems of nature and 
life have won for him a high place 
among modern singers, and whose 
recent death so many are now mourn- 
ing, was an official in the Post Office 
Department. He published two 
volumes of poems, “Among the Mil- 
let,” and “Lyrics of the Earth,” which 
have commanded wide appreciation. 

Mr. Duncan Campbell Scott, who 
holds an important position in the 
Department of Indian Affairs, has 
made a reputation both as a writer of 
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short stories and a poet, his volume, 
“The Magic House,” published in 
London, having been cordially re- 
ceived by the critics. 

Yet a third votary of the muses is 
Mr. William Wilfrid Campbell of the 
Privy Council Department, who first 
attracted attention by poems descrip- 
tive of the glorious scenery of the 
Great Lakes, whereby he won for 
himself the title of “The Poet of the 
Lakes.” His first published volume 
bore the name of “Lake Lyrics.” It 
has been followed by “The Dread 
Voyage” and two tragedies in verse, 
“Mordred” and “Hildebrand.” Mr. 
Campbell has also written no small 
amount of excel- 
lent prose in the 
form of criticism 
and fiction. His 


poem, “The 
Mother,”  contrib- 
uted some _ years 
ago to Harper's 
Monthly, made a 
profound impres- 


sion and is certain- 
ly one of the nota- 
ble poetic achieve- 
ments of recent 
years. 


Until last year 
Ottawa had the 
honor of being 
the home of a his- 
torian whose mon- 
umental work 
merits a place be- 
side such un- 
dertakings as 
Froude’s History 
of England or Ban- 
croft’s History oi 
the United States. 
It seems one of 
the tragedies of life 
and literature that 
William  Kings- 
ford should have 
passed away just 
as his tremendous 
task was ap- 
proaching com- 
pletion. After an active professional 
career as an engineer in many lands 
and in both private and public service, 
he settled down in Ottawa to write a 
history of Canada from the earliest 
times to the union of Upper and 
Lower Canada in 1841. The work 
grew upon his hands until no _ less 
than ten imposing volumes were re- 
quired, the 
first volume 
appearing 
in 1887 and 
the last in 
the same 
year that he 


died. AI- 
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though not possessing the charm of 
Froude nor the brilliancy of Macau- 
lay, Mr. Kingsford’s work is thor- 
oughly sound, accurate and impartial, 
and must remain the standard author- 
ity for the period covered. 

A chronicler of men rather 
than of events is Mr. Henry J. 
Morgan, for many years anof- 
ficial in the Department of the 
Secretary of State, but now 
devoting all his time to liter- 
ary pursuits. “Bibliotheca 
Canadensis,” a manual of 
Canadian literature, “The 
Canadian Parliamentary Com- 
panion,” “The Dominion An- 
nual Register,” and, latest of 
all, “Canadian Men and 
Women of the Time,” are all 
valuable books of reference 
essential to a Canadian’s li- 
brary. 

But the Jittérateurs of the 
Civil Service do not all come 
from English stock. There are sev- 
eral French Canadians who have also 
achieved distinction with the pen, of 
whom Benjamin Sulte and Alfred D. 
DeCelles may be taken as worthy 
representatives. 

Mr. Sulte, who holds a high posi- 
tion in the Department of Militia and 
Defence, has been an exceedingly 
active writer throughout his life, and 
the list of his published works, prin- 
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cipally in the realm of his- 
tory, is imposing and cred- 
itablee He has also 
brought out two collec- 
tions of his verse. His 
great achievement is of 
course his “Histoire des 
Canadiens Frangais” in 
eight volumes, upon which 
he may confidently rest his 
title to enduring fame. 
Mr. DeCelles is asso- 
ciated with Mr. Griffin in 
the direction of the Parlia- 
mentary Library, and he 
has made good use of the 
opportunities thus af- 
forded to prepare and give 
to the public scholarly and trenchant 
studies of historical periods and per- 
sonages. His essay, “Les Etats Unis: 
Origine, Institutions, Developments,” 
was in 1897 awarded the highest prize 
in the gift of the French Academy of 
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Political and Moral Sciences, a signal 
honor to be won by a colonial writer. 
Passing from the lighter side of life 
to the more practical and prosaic, we 
find two features of Ottawa’s indus- 
trial development deserving special 
consideration; namely, her vast lum- 
ber mills with their allied concerns, 
and her remarkable equipment in re- 
gard to electric light and power. 
Shrewd Philomen Wright, in the 
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early part of the century, was the first 
to harness the Chaudiére Falls; but 
he has had many imitators, and to- 
day huge mills crowd each other on 
the rocky ledges, and the buzz and 
throb of mighty machinery cease not 
day or night for the greater part of 
the year. These lumber mills afford 
a very striking spectacle, which every 
visitor to the city should witness. The 
most interesting time to visit them is 
at night, when work is carried on 
under electric illumination, investing 
the busy scene with a weird pictur- 
esqueness to which only Doré’s or 
Fuseli’s pencil could do justice. The 
swift swirling torrent of the mill race, 
the dark mysterious pools wherein, 
all innocent of their coming fate, the 
rough red logs lie huddled close, the 
startling shouts of brawny workers, 
the ceaseless roar of ponderous ma- 
chinery, all bathed in pure white 
glow or plunged in darkest shade, 
unite to form a picture which photo- 
graphs itself forever on the mem- 
ory. Another writer has so graphi- 
cally described the operation of log- 
sawing, that I cannot do better than 
to appropriate his language: 

“Set thirty or more in a row, 
these tremendous saws form what is 
called a ‘gate,’ and toward this un- 


compromising 
combination the 
logs, having first 
been drawn out 
of the water on 
an inclined plane, 
deftly handled 
and coaxed into 
position, are irre- 
sistibly impelled, 
one succeeding 
the other, day 
and night. For 
a moment the 
glistening _ steel 
dances before the 
sforest innocent— 
a veritable ‘dance 
of death’; then 
with a crash and 
a hiss the ugly 
looking teeth make the first bite, 
and for five or six minutes eat 
their way steadily through the tough 
fibre, till that which entered the ma 
chine’s mighty jaws a mere log 
emerges as sawn planks, and after a 
few more rapid operations becomes 
well-trimmed lumber, ready for the 
markets of the world.” 

So many million feet of sawn lum- 
ber are produced here every season 
that Ottawa may justly claim to be 
one of the most important lumbering 
centres on the globe. Indeed it is 
very doubtful whether any other place 
exceeds her in the magnitude of her 
operations. 

In close proximity to the mills, an 
experience of thrilling novelty may 
be enjoyed. which no enterprising 
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tourist would do well to neglect, 
namely, “shooting the slides,’ an 
operation that not inappropriately 
might be likened to tobogganing on 
water. First of all, a few words as to 
the slides themselves. Besides rough 
logs for sawing purposes, the river 
carries down large rafts of splendid 
square timber, which go on to Quebec 
for shipment across the ocean. Each 
raft is composed of many “cribs,” 
a crib containing about twenty 
“sticks” and being thirty feet in 
length by twenty in breadth. Now an 
ordinary raft will include at least one 
hundred such cribs, and, of course, 
so unwieldy a concern could not 
possibly pass the falls without com- 
plete disentegration. Hence the 
necessity for these sides, which are 
simply gigantic water-troughs inclin- 
ing steadily downward, with here and 
there an abrupt “drop” of half a dozen 
feet, until the lower level is attained. 
Through this trough the raft comes, 
crib by crib, to be made up again 
below and resume its journey sea- 
ward. 

To “shoot the slides” is full ot 
pleasurable excitement, not unmixed 
with danger, as the loosely compacted 
crib may at any time resolve itself 
summarily into individual sticks,— 
and then woe to the ill-starred passen- 
ger who is not smart enough to leap 
on shore ere the faithless craft breaks 
up. Ascending to the slide’s summit, 
you jump aboard a passing crib be- 
fore it is fairly under way. Soon you 
are conscious of gathering speed; the 
slide slants sharply downward; the 
water begins to ripple and splash 
beside you; in another moment, with 
a sudden shock, your rude bark, hav- 
ing taken its first plunge, is gliding 
down the smooth descent at a pace 
that makes you hold your breath and 
tightly hug the biggest beam. Now 
you have reached the bridge; and as 
you shoot beneath, you just have time 
to see what is before, and feel your 
heart leap to your mouth as with a 
shudder and a groan the great crib, 
poising for an awful moment on the 


watery verge, dives headlong into the 
dark foam-flecked whirlpool. The 
timbers strain and spread apart, the 
waves burst fiercely up beneath your 
feet, the spray springs high and falls 
in drenching showers. For one har- 
rowing second you bitterly repent 
your rashness; then with quick buoy- 
ancy the crib rises again, shakes off 
its watery burden, and hurries on- 
ward, dipping and rising, until with 
one last dive the venturesome pas- 
sage is over, and you are floating 
quietly out on to the placid river. 
Many distinguished visitors have the 
cribs thus carried down, including the 
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Prince of Wales and the Princess 
Louise. The writer himself has 
made the exciting trip; and as the 
supply of square timber is rapidly 
diminishing he would advise all visit- 
ors who are possessed of sufficient 
nerve to seize the earliest opportunity 
of “shooting the slides.” 

The other noteworthy industrial 
feature, the elecirical equipment of 
the city for purposes of both light and 
power, may be set down as due joint- 
ly to the proximity of the Chaudiére 
Falls and the enterprise of two men, 
Thomas Ahearn and Warren Y. So- 
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per, whose rapid rise from the ranks 
to positions of affluence and wide rep- 
utation presents one of the romances 
of commerce. Realizing the enor- 
mous advantage of having an ex- 
haustless water power at command, 
Messrs. Ahearn and Soper, whose 
partnership was a happy combination 
of inventive genius with executive tal- 
ent, did not rest until they had given 
their city a most thoroughly fitted 
and admirably managed electric rail- 
road, and also an extensive sys- 
tem of electric lighting. Ottawa can 
boast, as the statistics show, of hav- 
ing a larger number of incandescent 
electric lights per capita than any 
other city in the world. 

The industries at the Chaudiére 
were visited by a severe calamity last 
year, which changed the whole ap- 
pearance of the district as well on the 
north as on the south bank of the 
river. On the twenty-sixth of April, 
1900, fire broke out in a small house 
in Hull, and a strong northeast wind 
blowing at the time caused it to spread 
with great rapidity among the wooden 
tenements. The flames soon crossed 
the river, seized upon the lumber 
mills on both sides, and finally en- 
veloped the whole of the western por- 
tion of Ottawa. By sundown an area 
three miles in length and from a quar- 
ter to half a mile wide was burning. 
Fifteen thousand people were rendered 
homeless, and property worth ten mil- 
lion dollars was destroyed. The 
insurance companies paid. claims 
amounting to four millions, and pri- 
vate contributions in a short time ran 
up to a million. The burnt district 
has been largely rebuilt, but the bare 
and charred walls of many a stately 
mansion and solid industrial structure 
still remain to witness silently the dev- 
astation wrought on that memorable 
day. 

In still another direction the capi- 
tal of Canada has of late been making 
rapid strides; namely, as a railway 
centre. Not so very long ago it was 
a whole day’s journey to Montreal, 
and double that to Toronto. Now the 


first city can be reached in two hours 
and a half, and the second in a single 
night. In every direction the lines of 
steel radiate. The Canadian Pacific 
enters from the east, west and south. 
The Canada Atlantic, Parry Sound, 
Pontiac and Pacific, Ottawa and Gat- 
meau, and Ottawa and New York 
roads all come to Ottawa; so that 
there is practically unlimited accom- 
modation for passengers and freight. 
The interests of the city are certainly 
in no danger of suffering from lack of 
attention in the matter of transporta- 
tion facilities. 

The New York and Ottawa is the 
newest railway to tap the Federal 
Capital from the south, and gives 
Ottawa a direct connection with New 
York through the glorious Adiron- 
dack region, where the tourist will be 
tempted to stop off en route and stalk 
some of the big game to be found. 
The road is now about completed and 
extends from Ottawa to Tupper Lake, 
N. Y., a distance of one hundred and 
twenty-nine miles, where it connects 
with the New York Central and 
Hudson River Railroad. It operates 
through a fine section of Ontario on 
the north side of the St. Lawrence, 
which river is spanned at Cornwall by 
a mammoth new bridge. 

The main bridge is 1,437 feet long, 
having one cantilever span of 556 feet, 
arm spans of 247 feet each. These 
spans rest on piers built on bed rock. 
One of the piers is one hundred feet 
high. The north approach is upwards 
of half a mile long, being composed 
of heavy timber and steel trestle, the 
latter resting on concrete substruc- 
ture. The south approach, from the 
end to the Central Station in the city 
of Ottawa, is over half a mile in length 
and for the most part is cut out of 
solid rock, the outside wall for the en- 
tire length being built of heavy dry 
masonry, in some places- fifty feet 
high and crossing one street with a 
heavy steel trestle three hundred feet 
long. The main bridge is sixty-five 
feet wide, having one steam track in 
the centre and foot passages, electric 
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tracks and roadway for vehicles on 
each side, the wagon road portion 
having independent approaches to 
each city from the main bridge. The 
engineer was Guy C. Dunn. 

The combination of well-nigh un- 
limited water power with such com- 
plete railroad connection is already 
bearing fruit in the growth of manu- 
facturing interests, which bid fair ere- 
long to bring the city into the front 
rank as an industrial centre. 

The principal streets of the city are 
full of attractions for shop-goers. 
Within the past few years the depart- 
mental store has reached a high stage 
of development, without, however, 
eclipsing other establishments, such 
as furriers’, haberdashers’, jewellers’, 
etc., which continue to flourish in the 
face of competition. One of the 
finest mercantile buildings in Ottawa 
is that of John M. Garland, Son & 
Co., situated on the corner of Queen 
and O’Connor Streets. It was only 
completed two years ago and is con- 
sequently modern in every detail. It 
is an imposing structure of seven 
floors, and is the headquarters of the 
only general wholesale dry goods es- 
tablishment in the Federal Capital. 
The firm is of twenty years’ standing 
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and the handsome new edifice is a 
substantial proof of its prosperity. 
As regards facilities for amuse- 
ment and recreation, Ottawa is 
unusually rich. Both summer and 
winter sports are actively engaged 
in. Clubs for the promotion of 
rowing, canoeing, cricket, golf, ten- 
nis, football, lacrosse, snow-shoeing, 
tobogganing, skating, curling and 
hockey find enthusiastic and liberal 
support, and many a championship 
honor has been won by the represent- 
atives of the capital city. In the mat- 
ter of parks, moreover, Ottawa is ex- 
ceedingly well off, having the stately 
Parliament Square and beautiful Ma- 
jor’s Hill Park in the very centre of 
the city, while in suburbs are Rock- 
liffe, Rideau, Lansdowne, and Victo- 
ria parks, all places of delight, and all 
rendered easily accessible by a most 
efficient electric service. 

Ottawa is particularly fortunate in 
having in close proximity several 
places which in summer are oases of 
coolness and comfort. Chief of these 
is the village of Aylmer, on the shores 
of the beautiful Lake Deschenes—an 
enlargement of the Ottawa River. 
Richly endowed by Nature is this 
quiet spot, and the enterprise of man 
has placed it within easy reach of the 
Federal Capital. The intervening dis- 
tance of nine miles is covered in half 
an hour by the cars of the Hull and 
Aylmer Electric Railway, and several 
days can be pleasantly passed on the 
shores of the lake, where stands a 
modern hotel, the Victoria. The tour- 
ist visiting Ottawa in the summer time 
should not miss seeing Aylmer and 
the rippling water of the lake. 

The leading hotel is the Russell, 
situated in the very heart of the city, 
opposite the post office and a stone’s 
throw from the Parliament buildings. 
Aside from its magnitude and ele- 
gance, the Russell is a noteworthy 
institution as the most frequented 
political rendezvous in Canada. All 
the public men make their headquar- 
ters at the Russell, and there the 
manifold deputations from all parts of 
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the country congregate and marshal 
their forces before proceeding to the 
offices of the government. Within 
the rotunda many schemes are orig- 
inated long before they are pro- 
mulgated in the House of Com- 
mons. 

In 1861 the population of Ottawa 
was short of fifteen thousand. In 
1891 it had risen to forty-five thou- 
sand; and the municipal census taken 
in September, 1900, showed the 
gratifying total of fifty-eight thousand 
one hundred and ninety-three. No 
other city in Canada east of Winni- 


peg can boast of such astonishing 
progress in population. The increase 
in assessed values has fully kept pace 
with it. In 1867 the assessment was 
$5,167,686; in 1893, $18,616,985 ; and 
in 1900, $25,000,000. At this rate, the 
years will not be many before Ottawa 
takes rank as the third city in the Do- 
minion; and it may safely be pre- 
dicted that, considering her natural 
advantages, the agencies cooperating 
therewith, and the energy, enterprise 
and loyal faith of her citizens, she will 
hold fast that which she hath attained 
and move steadily forward. 





AN 


EDICT IN MODERN ACADIA. 


By Holman F. Day. 


ATHER VIMONT to be taken 
F away! The bishop had thus de- 
creed it. The people of the 
broad Attegat parish could scarcely 
believe the report. Plr-r-rt! How 
it did travel, though! They need no 
newspapers in the Madawaska sec- 
tion. A certain high state official has 
told me many times that he can col- 
lect an audience more quickly in the 
Maine Acadia than in any other sec- 
tion, plastered deep with daily papers 
though that other section may be. 
From farm to farm, winging over 
fences in a shrill hail, dropping from 
the seats of Canadian buckboards into 
dooryards, the few words of patois, 
nervously uttered, spread the report. 
Rumor even seems to travel by wire- 
less telegraph in that country. Start 
a story in Upper Madawaska, and, 
ride like John Gilpin though you may, 
down the valley of the St. John, that 
report will keep doggedly ahead. It 
will be awaiting you in Van Buren’s 
village square. Below Van Buren it 
will not travel. Van Buren is the 
southern limit of modern Acadia. 
Now this report—it was a report 
of ill omen, a report that set heads to 
shaking and tongues to wagging; 
and, yes, it evoked hoarse oaths from 
some of the browned “habitants.” 


Father Vimont removed? Le Rev- 
erend Pére Vimont sent away to that 
little parish down in the lower end of 
Aroostook County? 

“Ah-h-h, ba gar! Eet don’ sim lak 
dat couldn’t be so,” cried Felix 
Archambeault over the bars of his 
gate to Peter Cote, the Fort Kent 
stage driver. 

Father Vimont turned out of his 
new house—and after he had built the 
addition to the church? Sent away 
after he had established a tithe system 
satisfactory to his entire parish, from 
Fish River to Frenchville? And 
there, too, was that new granary that 
he was just building with his own 
money as a storehouse for those 
tithes! Oh, le bon Dieu, was ever 
such a thing heard of since the Eng- 
lishmen read that edict to their fore- 
bears in the church of the meadow of 
Grand Pre? 

And who was coming to take the 
place of the good Pére Vimont? 
Why, a little priest with a red head 
and who was named—sacre, what 
name was it? Why, Houlihan. 

Oh, how that report did travel! 
And it was true! Pére Vimont 
sadly, yet with stern dignity, stated 
that it was true, when some of his 
parishioners ran to the big, white, 
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green-blinded parochial residence to 
make sputtering, anxious inquiries. 
And why? Politics. It had been a 
curious legislative campaign in the 
Attegat parish. The conditions that 
prevail up there in the Madawaska 
territory of Maine are singular, any- 
how. The broad upper St. John val- 
ley furnished the asylum to which 
fled the refugees from Acadia when 
occurred that historic deportation 
from the land of Evangeline. The 
ancient Acadian prejudices, the 
quaint conservatism of old days, are 
there lurking yet in these descend- 
ants. Sixty miles of forests separate 
their homesteads from the nearest 
Yankee farmers in the Aroostook. 
The Yankee farmer has_ sulky 
ploughs, reapers and top carriages. 
The Acadian habitant cradles his 
wheat and his barley, flails the har- 
vested crop and rides to the village 
on a buckboard. In Aroostook there 
are pianos; in modern Acadia still 
whirls the flax wheel, nipping at the 
laden distaff. 

In this Acadia lived a tall, keen- 
eyed Yankee, with white, patriarchal 
beard, bluff speech, rugged oaths on 
occasion, but he had the warm heart 
and the manners of the old-fashioned 
gentleman. When Madawaska was 
still more than half forest, he emi- 
grated from a Massachusetts city. He 
cast his lot with the people of Attegat. 
He rode to his new home on a raft 
adown the waters of the Allegash. 
On the raft were machinery for a 
mill and stock for a store. Now at 
ninety he had been for forty years 
the Attegat member of the state legis- 
lature. “Outside” in politics he was 
facetiously called the “Duke of Atte- 
gat.” He lived in the great frame 
structure that had been the officers’ 
barracks in the bloodless or Aroos- 
took war. The old blockhouse was 
in his dooryard. His early speeches 
on the floor of the House were re- 
ported by James G. Blaine when the 
latter was a young newspaper man on 
duty at the state capital. The old 
man was the loquacious, reminiscent 


link between the politics of the past 
and the present. He had seen Blaine, 
Fessenden, the Morrills grow into 
fame; he was their friend in their 
prosperity; he was one of the legis- 
lative eulogists when each had died. 
To him at the commencement of each 
session was allowed the rare compli- 
mentary privilege of first choice for 
seat. It was at the desk nearest the 
speaker. With bland confidence he 
asked from each legislature more and 
more money for the schools of Mada- 
waska. It was given. He asked for 
money to improve the highways, to 
help the farmers, the struggling hab- 
itants. The state even went to the 
ends of purchasing fifty thousand 
acres of timber land from the land 
barons and practically gave this to 
the squatters whom the landowners 
had been fighting with law and fire- 
brand. The aged legislator’s col- 
leagues grinned sometimes as his bills 
went through the House; sometimes 
they swore half humorously at “old 
Dixon’s Canucks”; but the appropri- 
ations were allowed. Thus it came to 
be an accepted belief in the fields and 
the homes of Attegat that “le bon 
Pére Dixong” told the state of Maine 
in general what to do in all matters. 
His title, “le Duc,” was accepted by 
them not as Yankee satire, but as 
well earned distinction. His title of 
major came from early service in a 
militia company. 

Now, ah, this campaign! Think of 
it!—a dapper young Frenchman, half 
lawyer, half trader, just back from 
school arid telling the people that they 
as Frenchmen ought to be ashamed 
of themselves for sitting back and 
allowing a designing old Yankee to 
boss them year after year! Ah, 
he had learned some things since he 
had been away, the youngster told 
them. This patriarchal Yankee, he 
was a plotting emissary. He had 
taken this money of the state and had 
established schools to teach the Cyrs, 
the Pelletiers and all the others of the 
stanch old Acadian stock this Yankee 
language. The great training school 
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at the ‘“Fort’—what did it teach ex- 
cept the English tongue? Ah, were 
they not being taken in finely, these 
Frenchmen? Now, then, it was time 
for all good Acadians to rally, to 
protest and to send one of their own 
race to the “corps legislatif.” He 
himself would go down there in place 
of that tyrannical old graybeard. He 
would tell them some things—those 
Yankees who made laws! He would 
tell them that henceforth French and 
French only must be spoken in the 
schools of Madawaska—the good old 
French of the sixteenth century, the 
French that their forefathers brought 
across the sea and left to them. 

Yes, a singular legislative cam- 
paign was that in Attegat. The 
young Frenchman flirted the tails of 
his graduation frock coat at all hours 
on the village square and at every op- 
portunity was fiercely gesticulating 
and loudly declaiming of the bonds of 
race, the ties of common language, 
common religion. 

One morning a huge tricolor ap- 
peared hanging across the village 
street. One end of its rope was at- 
tached to the gable of the building 
containing the United States post of- 
fice and the customs office of the 
United States government. No, the 
young Frenchman declared that he 
did not put it up; but now that it was 
up, he argued that all good French- 
men should rally under its folds 
against the arrogance of this white old 
Yankee, who sought to make all of 
them Yankees like himself. That tri- 
color was torn down secretly several 
times, but it reappeared with great 
persistency. And that declamatory 
young man with his appeals to preju- 
dice and religion did at last stir in 
the breasts of the peasantry remem- 
brances vague and uncomfortable. 
He was a modern Basil the black- 
smith. The embers of old race hatred 
began to glow. The _ habitants 
growled, one to another. Were they 
—the descendants of the old Acadian 
martyrs—were they not being fooled 
and betrayed again? Ah, they would 


MODERN ACADIA. 


see about this when election time 
came, so they would! And this way 
and that swayed discussion, along 
the highways, over the fences of the 
narrow farms, between the occupants 
of dusty buckboards as these locked 
tneir yee-yawed wheels on the roads 
that the state’s money had built. 

At last, o’ Sundays, when the whole 
parish flocked to the church, twelve 
hundred strong, the waves of that dis- 
cussion beat against the big doors, as 
the chattering disputants massed 
themselves on the sward before the 
broad steps. Therefore, one Sunday 
Father Vimont, graduate of St. 
Hyacinthe and cultured, courtly man 
of letters, friend of schools and prog- 
ress,—Father Vimont talked to his 
people of the one great matter. They 
listened in the dim old church, 
breathlessly. 

“My children,” said he—and so 
deep was the silence that his rosary 
seemed fairly to clank against the 
sides of the speaking-desk as he 
turned from side to side——‘“my chil- 
dren, do not be led into error by 
demagogues. You are citizens of 
the good state that has given so gen- 
erously to you. Our future aim 
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should be to do away with the differ- 
ences of tongue that exist; we should 
try to be like our brothers to the 
south. And the man who iias told 
those brothers of your needs during 
all these years and who has procured 
s> many gifts from them for us is the 
good Major Dixon. My sons, be not 
hasty to forget good service. I shall 
be disappointed in you if you desert 
the worthy man who has done so 
much for you and your children.” 

Now that discourse—there was 
much more of it—was noted down by 
the frantically scrabbling pencil of 
the vourg Candidate Lajeunesse, who 
sat behind a pillar. It was as franti- 
cally written out that evening in good 
black ink on foolscap paper; it was 
rushed away by mail next morning 
to uU.c bishop of the diocese. 

It chanced that the bishop that very 
week hal been meditating on what ne 
cons dered the bigoted attitude of the 
Protestant lawmakers of Maine. He 
had been discussing the matter with 
his council of fathers. 

“Here are the Catholics of the state 
paving a good third of the taxes,” 
grumbled the bishop, “and yet those 
folks up at the capital will not give us 
a cent in appropriations for our 
parochial schools. To all practical in- 
tent and purpose they tax us as much 
as themselves, and then in addition 
fine us because we choose to educate 
our children in our own way at our 
own schools. That is a moral out- 
rage, and at the same time they keep 
denouncing us.” 

“Quite true,” said the council, “and 
they laugh at our claims.” 

And as the bishop happened to be 
in that mood when the letter from 
Attegat arrived, it is easy to under- 
stand in what spirit he viewed worthy 
Father Vimont’s defence of “one of 
those legislative old snags.” The 
bishop—even great minds get into 
the narrows occasionally—looked at 
cnly one side of the matter thus pre- 
sented to him. His lips grew grim. 
His five feet two of height was 
hooked over the edge of a huge chair, 


before a huge desk in the centre of 
a huge apartment. He pulled further 
to the edge of his chair. He seized 
his pen, and—scratchy-scratchy—a 
letter to the vicar-general. And the 
vicar-general attended to the decapi- 
tation by forwarding another letter to 
the offending priest. In five hours 
after its arrival every one in Attegat 
knew that the good Father Vimont 
had been ordered away to another 
parish. 
XK * *K * * 

“If you do anything of that sort, 
it will be misdirected zeal,” said 
Father Vimont to “the good Major 
Dixon,” who had hurried over and 
now paused for breath after an indig- 
nant explosion and subsequent seeth- 
ing of five minutes’ duration. The 
father continued: “It will do no good. 
You do not understand our church’s 
discipline thoroughly, I fear, my good 
major,’—and the father smiled 
wanly. He was very much broken 
up, was the good Father Vimont. 
The major twisted his hand in his 
wiite beard. “You see, you don’t 


understand, major,” repeated the 
priest. 
“By , I understand one thing, 





and that is, they ain’t goin’ to turn 
you out and put that little red-headed 
drunkard in your place,” blurted the 
bluff politician. “That bishop, he 
don’t dare to do it.” 

“He has already done it,” corrected 
father Vimont. 

“Well, then, he’ll take it back,” 
sicuted the major. “ , do you 
think ]’ve got to be ninety years old 
withe ut having something to say 
about how things shall run in this 
state, and in Madawaska first of all? 
Now, Father, you go right into the 
house, and to quiet your nerves you 
just keep on with that mail chess 
game you was tellin’ me about, and 
V’1l—” 

“But, my dear major, you'll only 
make matters worse for me and—” 

“Don’t you say a word. You got 
into this scrape on account of me, and 
now I'll have you out of it, or damme, 
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I’ll shut up every school in Mada- 
waska.” And the father, with the 
misgivings of a devoted churchman, 
saw the irascible old man stump 
away, shouting at the same time for 
Peter, his hired man. 

What a night that was in Attegai! 
Ten men mounted on long-haired 
Canadian horses galloped away one 
by one in different directions. From 
one end of the broad parish to the 
other they scurried. Along every by- 
path, through every stretch of woods, 
into every clearing, to every farm, a 
rider went; and after the loud hail at 
the door, the awakening of the people 
in the little two-room houses, the ex- 
planation and the painful scratch, 
scratch of the names on the soiled 
papers—well, there was no_ more 
sleep in the household. The courier 
gone, pére and mére and the children 
-—a dozen in almost every group—sat 
until morning and talked, their voices 
rising higher and higher, till the 
chickens were awakened and cah- 
dawed in sympathy. 

And the conversations were all 
alike. Oh, the good major, to think 
of this plan and to thus intercede with 
the great bishop! “The good major” 
was much too shrewd a politician to 
lose this opportunity of herding once 
more his wandering sheep. The 
couriers had received kindergarten in- 
struction from him ere ‘they had 
started. Oh, the scamp of a La- 
jeunesse! They would—they would 
—well, see if they wouldn’t, that 


was all! And, oh, the encomiums 
heaped upon “le bon Pére Vi- 
mont!” 


Already all had forgotten the legis- 
‘ative contest, its troublesome doubts, 
its prejudices. The removal of their 
beloved priest alone stood out so hor- 
rifyirg in its distinctness that all the 
causes leading up to it were lost sight 
of. What had all the fuss of the last 
three weeks been about? Pr-r-rut! 
They didn’t know now. They didn’t 
care. They simply said each to each 
through the long hours of the night 
that the parish would go to the dogs 
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if the good Father Vimont was now 
to leave his children. 

At seven o’clock the next morning 
the major was just pasting the last 
strip of names at the foot of his peti- 
tion to the bishop. And the heading 
of the petition was couched in the 
strongest language that a legislative 
experience of forty years could sug- 
gest. There was some reading there 
that might cause even a bishop to 
think twice. The major’s son, a 
grizzled veteran himself, was count- 
ing. “Seven hundred and twenty-two 
names, father,” said he at length. 
The major leaned back, poising his 
mucilage brush. 

“That’s what I call a devil of a pe- 
tition for one night’s work through a 
parish reaching from St. Francis to 
Frenchville,’” he roared. “And the 
bishop will say so himself,” he added 
in a tone of deep conviction. “He'll 
feel like a river driver who has stuck 
his peavy through a hornets’ nest. 
And here are seven letters, too, one 
from each trader at the Fort. Blast 
him, he da’sn’t throw us down.” 

At eight o’clock that morning 
Vetal Pelletier was aboard the stuffy 
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little combination car of the Temis- 
couata railway, bumping away down 
the river valley. Father Vimont had 
thought the major’s son ought to go 
with the petition. What, send a 
grizzled old farmer like Vetal? 

“Best to send one of ’em right out 
of the bunch—the real Canuck arti- 
cle,” said the shrewd major when the 
question of the messenger had been 
discussed. ‘“Vetal Pelletier can’t talk 
Yankee,—he’s never been out of the 
brush here; but he’s honest and 
trusty and won’t get drunk and for- 
get what he started for. Send Vetal! 
You wait and see. There’s science in 
handling bishops and other chaps like 
that. I haven’t been in the legislature 
for nothin’.” 

Vetal held one hand on the bundle 
of papers in the pocket of his flannel 
shirt. Waistcoat and coat were 
jealously buttoned over. What a 
wonderful trip that was to Vetal, 
summoned suddenly out of his gar- 
den and shoved aboard the train! He 
had never been below Edmundston 
before. And there was a curious flut- 
ter in his breast, a throbbing in his 
temples, a tingle up and down his 
backbone when he reflected that he, 
Vetal Pelletier, now bumping along 
past the familiar hillside farms of 
Attegat and St. Basil, was two days 
later to be in the presence of “le 
grand bees-shop.” All day long, and 
till late at night,—then the Aroos- 
took shire town. Vetal had his food 
in a basket. He munched the bread 
in a corner of the railway station. 
There would be no train to take him 
along until morning. The seats there 
in the station were not made to lie 
down upon; but he curved his legs 
around the arm-irons as best he could, 
and in a waking doze he lay there 
with little thrills of excitement quiv- 
ering over him every time he remem- 
bered that he must see and speak to 
“the great bishop.” For breakfast, 
more food from the basket, washed 
down with tepid station water. Then 
train time—the hundred miles of for- 
est and lake shore—the hundred miles 


of field and village—towns growing 
larger—more highways—and at last, 
at dusk, the snug metropolis of Pe- 
nobscot county! More lunch from the 
basket—dry now—but what did Vetal 
care? He didn’t even taste the food. 
For that matter, it might as well have 
been sawdust. He sat at the window 
of the railroad station as he munched. 
Electric cars, flashing weirdly, went 
galloping past with rocking motion. 
The lights of the city flared up, spread 
out in banner-like rays on the sky. 
Bustle and hurry—even that little city 
appeared very, very wonderful and 
bewildering to Vetal Pelletier, eating 
his Acadian barley bread. 

Then the all-night ride across Cen- 
tral Maine. No sleep in the wide- 
open gray eyes of the old farmer. 
Half wistfully, half apprehensively, he 
watched the queer scenes of the 
smoking car, the drummers _ pitch- 
playing interminably, language he 
couldn’t understand,—and better so, 
perhaps,—the snoring passengers, the 
groups changing with every station, 
the state capital on the Kennebec, 
that wonderful place where the good 
Major Dixon secured so much money 
for the people of the Madawaska ter- 
ritory! Vetal pressed his face against 
the car window and tried to peer 
through the blinding glare of the out- 
side lights, to see if he could behold 
that gilded dome of which the major 
had told his people. But, no ;—here, 
high buildings; and the other side, a 
lofty granite retaining-wall. 

At gray dawn the echoing train 
shed of the metropolis of Maine, the 
broad paved square, the galloping ex- 
press horses, the early roar of the 
city! Vetal started forth aimlessly, 
following the throng from the train, 
and walked on and on along a street 
that seemed interminable. Queer 
figure, he! his trousers of rough gray 
wool, his short coat, his peaked hat 
and the lunch basket on his arm! No 
other luggage; he wouldn’t have 
known what to do with those articles 
that the ordinary traveller considers 
so indispensable. Besides, the idea of 
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going to a hotel had never occurred 
to him. And when he came to a great 
building with broad steps, he sat 
down there and munched his crusts, 
and watched the stream of early 
morning travel. At six o’clock—it 
seemed late in the forenoon to Vetal 
of Acadian habits—he stood at the 
foot of the steps and timidly accosted 
a passer. 

“Dat bees-shop, where he be?” he 
asked. 

The man looked at him with puz- 
zled stare. ‘Beer shop?” he asked. 

“Dat bees-shop—de Catholique 
bees-shop,” repeated Vetal seriously. 

The man laughed at his own mis- 
take; but Vetal, not understanding, 
continued grave. “Oh,” said the man, 
“Bishop Feeley.” He pointed over 
the roofs toa spire. “There,” said he, 
“there’s the church. LBishop’s house 
side of it.” 

Vetal, his eyes desperately fixed on 
the big golden cross of the spire, 
walked down the street with nose in 
the air. People made way for him or 
cursed as he bumped against them. 

Rap, rap! on the door; he saw no 
bell, looked for none,—no bells and 
barred doors in hospitable Acadia. A 





“THERE,” SAID HE, “THERE’S THE CHURCH.” 


father just back from early mass 
opened to him. 

“L’Evéque, m’s’ieu,” 
menced timidly. 

“My good man, you cannot see the 
bishop at this unearthly hour,” 
growled the father, closing the door. 
“Nine—come at neuf,’ he snapped 
through the narrowing crack. 

Vetal sat on the steps at one side 
till the hour arrived, patient, unblink- 
ing, feeling now and again at the 
bulge in his breast pocket. Then, tap, 
tap! more timorously on the broad 
door. He was admitted to the bare 
anteroom. 

“Now, what do you want?” asked 
a father. 

“J’aimerais a voir l’Evéque, s'il 
vous plais,” he said huskily. “J’arrive 
d’Attegat pour m’informer a propos 
du Reverend Pére Vimont.” While 
he spoke he struggled at his pocket 
and drew forth the papers. The priest 
took them, looked at them, then 
stepped to one side and discussed 
them in low tones with another 
father. 

“The bishop has settled that mat- 
ter,” said that priest unconcernedly. 
“Tt’s the matter he was speaking 
about the other day. The man may as 
well go away.” 

“Still, it may be best to show the 
paper to His Reverence,” said the 
other, “he might—” 

The second father retired, his black 
robe dragging on his heels. Ina mo- 
ment he came back, put the papers in 
Vetal’s trembling hands and _ said, 
“The bishop is ill; he can do noth- 
ing.’ 

Vetal stared at him. He evidently 
did not understand. The father 
pointed to the papers, shook his head 
so violently that his house cap wag- 
gled awry, and pointed to the door. 
And Vetal, still not exactly under- 
standing that he was dismissed finally, 
went forth,—back again to the steps 
of the huge building where he could 
see the great cross of the church. He 
wanted to keep at least that landmark 
in sight. And there he sat and 
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thought unutterable things, and tears 
ran down his bronzed, wrinkled face. 

A man—a well-dressed, alert man, 
who passed, looked at him—walked 
on, and then came back, saying under 
his breath: “If I remember anything 
of the Madawaska country, that is a 
St. John river Frenchman;” and he 
addressed Vetal in his own tongue. 
Vetal, leaping up, seized the stranger 
by the arm and poured out his story; 
and one can understand with what in- 
terest the lawyer and politician lis- 
tened when he heard this tale about 
the good Father Vimont on whom he 
had called two years before, one of a 
party with the governor of the state 
and his executive council. 

What, the stranger knew Father 
Vimont? When Vetal heard it, he 
hailed his new acquaintance as a sa- 
vior. But the lawyer—Catholic as 
well as Vetal—explained as_ they 
walked back to the bishop’s residence 
that when His Reverence had once 
made up his mind there was very little 
hope of making a new impression. 
Still,v’la— The lawyer went up to the 
bishop’ssanctumalone. Vetal sat trem- 
bling on a bench in the anteroom. 

The bishop was on the edge of his 
huge chair. At the lawyer’s first 
words, the head of the diocese waved 
a hand in protest, the sleeve of his 
cassock slapping wearily. 

“No, no; no, no! The case is out 
of my hands. I have closed it.” 

“Reta.” 

“T can do nothing.” 

“Then, good morning, bishop.” 

In the anteroom below, the lawyer 
was explaining his failure to Vetal, 
when behind them they heard the 
deep, slow tones of the little bishop. 

“Ts this the man?” 

“The bishop!” whispered the law- 
yer. Vetal fell on his knees, frantically 
dragged out his papers and, with the 
ready tears of a simple man starting 
to his eyes, held up the packet. His 
hands trembled till the papers crack- 
led. The bishop calmly pushed the 
brown hands aside. 

“My good man,I am sorry you 





have come so far on this needless er- 
rand. But I am ill. I haven’t the 
strength to go into this matter. Take 
back my blessing to your good neigh- 
bors. Take him away, my dear sir,” 
he added in a weary tone to the law- 
yer. And Vetal sobbed when the new 
friend put him aboard a street car, 
and told him his train would start in 
an hour. 

Ah, what could he say to his peo- 
ple, to the good Major Dixon, to the 
good Father Vimont? And the lawyer, 
half an hour afterward, as he tried to 
write a brief, was obliged to stop and 
think of the honest face convulsed 
with grief. It floated between him 
and his broad sheet of paper. 

“What a foolish performance of the 
major to send a man like that on an 
errand of that sort!” thought the law- 
yer. “Seems to me he’s been in poli- 
tics long enough to know better.” 

“Bishop Feeley!” chirped his office 
boy. 

The quaint little figure of the bishop 
stood in the centre of the office. His 
Reverence’s hat, too large for him, 
pressed down upon his ears. 

“T have been thinking about that 
Madawaska man,” he said. “Ought I 
to have seen him?” 

“Well, your Reverence, he came a 
long way,” the lawyer suggested 
modestly. 

“Where is he?” 

“T sent him to the railroad station.” 

“Can we get there in my team be- 
fore the train leaves?” 

“We have ten minutes.” 

“Come with me, please,” said the 
bishop, clattering away down the 
stairs. The people on the Congress 
Street sidewalks, who heard the rip- 
rap of hoofs, thought that the patrol 
was coming. But ’twas a big chaise 
with a little man whipping along a 
white horse; twas the bishop of the 
Roman Catholic diocese; and the 
people marvelled at his unwonted 
haste. 

Between the slishings of the whip 
the bishop said: “The simplicity of 
that man, so thoroughly typical of his 
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people, his pitiful face when he went 
away, has haunted me so strangely 
that I feel compelled to talk with him. 
I feel that I must not allow that poor 
man to go back to his people in this 
way.” 

The lawyer looked at the dasher 
and thought: “Ah, that shrewd old 
political dog of a major!” 

“But I cannot—I must not inter- 
fere with what has been done,” re- 
sumed the bishop stoutly. “I will 
hear him, however.” And the lawyer 
watched the swishing whip and kept 
his tongue between his teeth. He 
could see where humble Vetal Pelle- 
tier was unconsciously performing a 
feat that the governor of Maine him- 
self couldn’t achieve. 

Vetal the lawyer found curled up 
disconsolately in a seat in the smok- 
ing car, the corner seat, that no one 
else seemed to want. His hand still 
clutched his breast pocket. 

“Come,” said the lawyer; and 
Vetal, dumb, hopeless still, came. 

For two hours, up in the big room 
of the bishop, the lawyer interpreted 
the story that Vetal eagerly told; and 
never did that lawyer put tongue to 
words with intenser desire to convict. 
Even in that last great murder case, 
his sympathies had not been so en- 
gaged, his eagerness to convince so 
great. And he seemed to be merely 
interpreting. But the bishop of 
Maine, sitting on the edge of his chair 
behind his huge desk, could almost 
believe that he was looking into the 
plain little homes; he could hear the 
buzz of the spinning wheels, the chat- 
ter of children, could see the quiver of 
the blue haze of the broad St. John 
valley above the hillside farms, and 
the dust-covered procession of Father 
Vimont’s parishioners winding along 
the Sabbath roads to the plain old 
church there on the northern fore- 
front of Maine. He could catch the 
intense excitement of that night of 
couriers. He could feel the eager 
wistfulness of that waiting people, all 
of them, from St. Francis to French- 
ville, listening for the news that was 


to come from that big room of 
his down by the sea. An entirely new 
sense of responsibility, a_ thrill, 
almost, of authority came across the 
bishop. Madawaska—that isolated 
country—he had almost forgotten his 
sway over it! 

While Vetal talked on, with the big 
lump in his throat, the bishop, always 
slow, always grave, drew to him a 
broad sheet of paper and, dipping his 
pen, made the diocesan cross with 
firm stroke at the top margin. Then 
he wrote. There was no sound in the 
room but the roar of the paved street 
without. He passed the paper to the 
lawver. 

“Read it to him outside,” said the 
bishop. “Now, leave me, for I am 
not well. Benedicite.” 

And Vetal, bewildered, went tip- 
toeing out, crushing his rough hat in 
his hands, not daring to hope. You 
must understand, of course, what the 
bishop wrote. But what Vetal said to 
the lawyer when the paper was ex- 
plained to him—oh, it cannot help 
the story; and more than that, it 
would be almost unintelligible with- 
out illustrations by the biograph. 

Then Vetal started again for home, 
with just that thin slip of paper under- 
neath his waistcoat in place of the 
bulky packet. But a wonderful hotel 
dinner, supplied by the lawyer, 
swelled that waistcoat to its old pro- 
portions. 

The lawyer wired the news to the 
major, and added a complimentary 
phrase that only politicians can un- 
derstand and appreciate. And Vetal, 
who had forgotten all about telegraph 
wires, burst from the Temiscouata 
combination car two days later, wav- 
ing his paper—and was immediately 
crestfallen to find that the great, the 
wonderful news was forty-eight hours 
ahead of him! But the bonfires were 
still burning. The barrel of “morson,” 
furnished by some munificent un- 
known, (could it have been the 
major?) was not wholly exhausted. 
The people were still celebrating. 
Vetal did not miss the whole of it. 
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WITHOUT A COUNTRY. 
Katharine Lee Bates. 


“The Man Without a Coun- 

try,” but a great teller of tales 
and still greater doer of deeds has 
made that title immortally his own. 
Now this bit of human life I am try- 
ing to relate is hardly a story at all; 
but it is true, every word, and it really 
is about a man without a country. 

In the summer of 1808, in the hot- 
test July weather, I was at Santiago 
de Compostela, the sacred city of 
Spain. In the Middle Ages, only 
Jerusalem, for the sake of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and Rome, for the tomb of 
St. Peter, were held in greater rever- 
ence. The cathedral of Compostela, 
it was believed, possessed the body of 
St. James, whom the Spaniards call 
Sant Iago, and multitudes of pilgrims 
came thronging from all over Europe 
to bow before his wonder-working 
shrine. The times have changed; and 
yet, on this evening of my story, 
which is, I repeat, hardly a story at 
all, there had been high festival, in 
those gray streets and squares, for 
seven days past,—magnificent pro- 
cessions, wonderful fireworks, tink- 
ling of tambourines, skirling of bag- 
pipes, peasant sports and dances, ri- 
diculous parading of medizval wicker- 
work giants, all in honor of the anni- 
versary of St. James’s martyrdom. 

But now the annual merrymaking 
was over. The peasants had broken 
up their noisy camp and trudged 
away in their bright holiday garb— 
canary petticoats, sky-blue blouses, 
carmine kerchiefs, purple trousers— 
over the green uplands of Galicia to 
the foul hovels which they share with 
their pigs and poultry. The gentry 
from Corufia and other neighboring 
towns, wedged together in two 
cramped rows in the long, narrow dil- 
igences, had rattled out through the 
carven gates, with a pack of dusty 


‘i story ought to be called 


beggar-boys scampering after and 
screaming for pennies in the name of 
SantIago. The pilgrims from distant 
provinces of Spain, from Portugal 
and France, even from Italy and 
Germany, strange, story-book fig- 
ures, with cockleshells and_ tinsel 
medals sewn all over their broad hats 
and shoulder capes, and with queer 
little gourds fastened to the tops of 
their staffs, had one by one kissed the 
colossal image of red granite that has 
sat for seven centuries enthroned 
above the great white altar, and gone 
their several ways. 

Now at last I had time to realize 
that my plucky comrade, who had 
seen all the sights and trailed after all 
the processions, snapping her camera 
at pilgrims and giants, was ill. The 
days had been so full of novelty and 
excitement, the heat so intense, the 
incessant torment of vermin so bewil- 
dering, that I had been but dimly 
aware of her chills and flushes, heavy, 
unnatural sleep and choking cough. 
But now I remembered with a shock 
of contrition how seriously we had 
been warned against the Spanish 
fever in this venerable haunt of unsan- 
itary ignorance and miracle-seeking 
disease. It was clear that my friend, 
before matters went worse with her, 
must be hurried off to the nearest 
health resort, to Vigo with its Atlan- 
tic breezes. Yet she seemed in no fit 
state to travel, and we consulted a 
Compostela physician, whose man- 
ners were courtly, but whose syrups 
made her so much worse that we 
poured them out of the window. (In- 
Santiago, everything is poured out of 
window. That is one reason why peo- 
ple have the fever.) Then, in desper- 
ation, we bought tickets for Vigo on 
the new railroad line, which had been 
opened that week, although it was not 
half in running order, and, the even- 
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ing before our departure, went to 
the most promising drug store in the 
city, to see if we could not find for 
ourselves such simple remedies as we 
had known at home. For many Con- 
tinental apothecaries keep a more or 
less antiquated stock of English 
drugs on some back shelf, and bring 
them out by the handful for English 
customers, cheerfully bidding you 
choose what you like. Of course, the 
invalid ought to have been in bed; 
but our beds were pre-tenanted by the 
descendants of mighty insects that bit 
Charlemagne and the Cid in their pil- 
grim days, and the very restlessness 
of her fevered blood made the stifling 
heat and creeping odors of the hotel 
intolerable. So she went out with me 
into the cool dusk, and we found our 
way along the silent, ancient streets, 
paved with great blocks of granite, 
to what she was pleased to call “a 
three-cornered square.” Here a 
sereno, a night watchman, most im- 
pressive with his big slouch hat and 
long black cape, his twinkling lan- 
tern and fierce, axe-headed pike, was 
lounging in front of the very door we 
sought. And now, at last, 1 am com- 
ing to so much as there is of my 
story. 

Having passed the doorway, we 
stood in a large, flagged court, whose 
further side was crossed by a narrow 
counter. The shelved wall behind 
glistened with well arranged jars of 
white powders and sparkling crystals 
and with vials of manycolored liquids. 
The clerk was engaged for the mo- 
ment with other customers, and we 
tucked ourselves into a recessed seat 
near the door to wait his leisure. 

“What is the matter with that boy’s 
face?” one of us asked of the other. 

“It looks as if it had just been 
struck,—all blank and strange,” came 
the answer slowly. ‘How pale it is— 
almost gray--and startled—yet not 
that either. There must be some de- 
formity; but no, the strangeness is 
in the expression, I suppose; for the 
features are right enough. I think he 
has seen a ghost.” 





The unconscious object of our 
scrutiny was a slender young Span- 
iard, with coal black hair and eyes and 
some curious, pallid dismay, an in- 
describably shocked look, baffled, 
broken, stamped upon his face. I 
wondered for an instant, while I went 
forward to the counter, if the lad were 
quite sound in his wits, but was 
promptly ashamed of my suspicion as 
he turned to me with the grave cour- 
tesy of his race and helped with quick 
intelligence in the selection of medi- 
cines. Yet all the time, even as he 
spoke and smiled, that ghostliness 
stayed fixed. 

My brief courses of instruction in 
the Spanish language had taken no 
account of drugs, yet we managed to 
understand each other fairly well until 
it came to the matter of an atomizer. 
Why had no one ever taught me the 
Castilian for atomizer? Let the Ber- 
litz Method and the Meisterschaft 
System take notice. I was reduced to 
a description which was probably 
ludicrous enough; but Spaniards do 
not laugh at a stranger’s blunders. 
The young man listened attentively 





very wheezy one—which I hailed with 
joy by its English name. 

“T know a little English,” he said 
at that, “though this word is too long 
for me.” 

“And where did you learn Eng- 
lish?” I asked. 

“At Manila,” he replied. 

“Manila!” I exclaimed involun- 
tarily. “Were you there at the time 
of—” I checked my heedless tongue, 
remembering a certain Saturday in 
Boston when the country, after that 
wearing week of suspense, had gone 
mad with joy over Dewey’s cable- 
gram, when bands were plaving patri- 
otic airs all up and down the streets 
of our staid New England city, when 
the Stars and Stripes were flying 
everywhere, and the throng upon the 
pavements cheered and laughed and 
all but cried in the abandon of relief; 
remembering, too, how I had gone to 
my appointed Spanish lesson, still 
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dizzy with the popular elation, and 
been confronted by the white, drawn 
face of a teacher to whom our multi- 
tudinous joy was lonely bitterness. 

“Yes,” said the clerk, “I was in the 
great fire——not actually in the sea 
battle itself, you understand. I was 
of the land force, ranged up along the 
shore all that morning, helpless, use- 
less, watching our comrades die.” 

That strange, shocked look grew 
vivid on his face. He stood erect be- 
hind the counter and his dark eyes 
stared at something that I could not 
see. My friend, forgetting her weari- 
ness, had come forward. 

“You were drafted young for the 
service,” she said; for she knew how 
the Spanish youths of even the re- 
motest mountain hamlets must, at 
stated times, plunge arm into urn and 
draw a number, which usually means 
three years of soldiering, but may, by 
lucky chance, denote exemption. 
Our clerk, so slight of figure that we 
had thought him still a lad in his 
teens, had evidently drawn the com- 
mon lot, and the two hundred dollars 
of redemption money had not been 
forthcoming, though many fathers 
burden themselves with lifelong debt 
to save their boys from the demoral- 
ization of the barracks or the perils of 
the field. So this lad and his com- 
rades, like the boyish conscripts we 
had often seen in our wanderings over 
Spain, would have flushed their cour- 
age with festival cups of wine and 
tramped arm in arm, followed by cry- 
ing women, about the familiar streets, 
chorusing with a fine show of manli- 
ness: 


“We’re chosen for Alfonsito; 
We serve the little king. 
We care not one mosquito 
For what the years may bring. 
How steel and powder please us, 
We'll tell you bye and bye. 
Give us a good death, Jesus, 
If we go forth to die.” 


“Not so very young, sefiora,” he 
was answering,—‘‘not so young as 
many others. My term still lacked 
two weeks at the date of the great fire. 


I was twenty-one years old that first 
of May,—and I kept my birthday 
cursing Spain.” We had nothing to 
reply to this, and after catching his 
breath an instant he went on with a 
passionate rush of words: “The gov- 
ernment had sold the men on those 
rotten ships. Could they fight with- 
out ammunition? Could they defend 
themselves with rusty guns? Could 
they aim without training? We knew 
with the sunrise that they must 
perish. We stood drawn up in rank to 
see them shot, to see them drown, to 
see them burn, to see them murdered, 
—not by the Yankees, but by Spain 
herself! There were gallant fellows 
among them, as gallant as any on 
earth, as ready as any to shed their 
blood for a decent country, for an 
honest country—pah! The govern- 
ment cared no more for those brave 
lives than for so many rats.” He 
struck his fist against the counter, 
making the brass scales ring. “I 
stood there through those dreadful 
hours, cursing Spain. I hated Spain 
so utterly, it left me no force for hat- 
ing the enemy. Spain was our enemy 
more than the Yankees. Ah, but they 
are fortunate. Among the Yankees, 
a man counts for something, because 
he isaman. Ability counts. Charac- 
ter counts. But we—oh, we are 
chained down to the lives we were 
born into; we are crushed with taxes; 
we are left to grow up without knowl- 
edge, without skill; and then we are 
flung like dogs to the cannon to be 
blown to—red splashes on the deck. 
Maria Santisima!’ UHe_ shuddered 
from head to foot, staring at that 
sight we could not see. “I swear to 
you, sefioras, since that day, my birth- 
day, the day I came of age, I have not 
been a Spaniard. Gladly would I have 
turned my back on Spain for ever and 
ever,—not to set foot again, while day 
and night should last, on her dis- 
graced, polluted earth. But what can 
the poor do? My father! my mother! 
I am their only son. They are here, 
they must be here, they know not 
how to gain the bread away from 
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here. Their need of me was all that 
brought me back. So I walk on 
Spanish ground,—but I am no Span- 
iard. Iam nothing. I have no coun- 
try. Foreigners come here for the 
fiestas of the Apostle. Germans come, 
and French, and English, like your- 
selves; and I[ envy all, for all have 
countries. But I have none.” 

We glanced at one another doubt- 
fully. English like ourselves? Should 
we tell hint? Oh, what use? His 
wound was to deep, too sore for care- 
less touches. We held our peace, 
while he raved on. 

“When we were coming home in 
the transports, we were glad, my com- 
rades and I, for we said: ‘Now, at 
last, the people will understand. 
Cavite has told the story. The people 
have pulled in the traces like beasts ; 
but now they will break free like men. 
We shall arrive to find the govern- 
ment, the cruel, selfish, corrupt gov- 
ernment, the government which 
counts our lives no better than straws 
for the fire,—we shall find this gov- 
ernment overthrown. We shall find 
all the people in war against Madrid; 
and we shall do our part.’ So we 
laughed, and were eager to reach 
shore. But we came and—Heart of 
the Seven Sorrows!—it was the same, 
the very same. No insurrection; no 
protest. There was no lodging for us 
when we landed, no food, no help. 
Some of us died on the way to our 
homes. But, believe me, sefioras, the 
blow will yet be struck. I know not 
when, nor by whom,—if by Don Car- 
los, or another. But if ever there 
comes the chance to spring at the 
throat of this unnatural country, who 
feeds on the vitals of her children, 
| gy 

A hand was laid upon his quivering 
shoulder. His father had entered from 
the room beyond the court, a tall, 
spare, dignified man, with that look 
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born of long endurance, a proud, sad 
look of resignation as characteristic- 
ally Spanish as the vehement passion 
of the son. 

“Your mother waits for you,” he 
said gently, but with distinct author- 
ity. ‘I will serve the ladies.” And 
the lad, checked instantly in his fierce 
torrent of speech, saluted us with a 
half-dazed gesture and went out. 

The father looked us over keenly, 
and was apparently satisfied that his 
son’s seditious utterances had done 
the house no harm. Whoever we 
might be, we were not the sort that 
tattle to the police. But had we been 
so minded, the worst we could have 
said, in speaking our belief, would 
have been that the shock of that ter- 
rible scene at Cavite had crazed a 
young man’s brain, or, perhaps, to put 
it more sharply, broken a boy’s heart. 

As we walked back through those 
hushed streets, so recently a-roar with 
wild festivities that boasted Santi- 
ago’s legendary victories over the 
Moors centuries ago, and utterly ig- 
nored the disasters at Manila and in 
that Cuban bay called by the patron 
saint’s now ineffectual name, we felt 
as if there were moral fever, as well as 
physical, in the air. This medizval 
city, for all its picturesqueness, was 
unwholesome. For us there was 
prompt escape to Vigo and the free 
Atlantic; but what for that young 
Spaniard, whose loyalty to father and 
mother was proof enough that Heaven 
had meant him for a patriot? We 
shall never know the outcome of his 
tragedy; but when, from month to 
month, we read of Carlist uprisings 
and popular disaffections, sternly 
trampled down by the military power 
of the government, in northern Spain, 
we wonder whether that strange, 
blanched look of the man without a 
country might be found upon the 
rebel side. 
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CONFESSIONS OF A LAYWOMAN. 
By Marion Forbes. 


honest confession is good for the 

soul; but perhaps it is not so 
commonly observed that the tonic 
value of the confession is seldom con- 
fined to one individual. Its frankness 
is apt to provoke frankness from 
others. A minister’s wife, writing for 
one of the magazines, lately took the 
public into her confidence as to the 
experience and observations of her 
station; and her word has been much 
discussed in the religious newspapers. 
Without laying any claim to courage 
equal to hers, yet convinced that the 
subject involved, the conduct and 
maintenance of our churches, is one 
of singular interest and much in 
need of airing, I, a laywoman, am 
moved to make some confessions as 
well. 

Explicitly stated, I am one of the 
“plain people” whom the minister’s 
wife notes as the “working bees in the 
religious hive,” and for a period about 
as long as that covered by her activ- 
ities I have given, if not my body, at 
least my time and strength, “to be 
Lurned” in the service of the church. 
Just how I came to accept the role, 
since my husband’s business is in no- 
wise connected with ecclesiastical 
affairs, must be explained primarily, I 
suppose, by the fact that I am a New 
England woman, a direct inheritor of 
that inexorable conscience supposed 
to be left by the Puritans as a perma- 
nent legacy to their descendants, espe- 
cially to such of them as first see the 
light in the vicinity of Boston. That 
I should be early drawn into the his- 
toric church of the fathers was inev- 
itable; and I well remember that the 
step was to me a joy as well as duty. 
That the church was the special in- 
strument of God for righteousness in 
the world, and before all others 
adapted to bring to pass the kingdom 


| is generally admitted that an 


of peace and good will among men, 
was a cardinal belief in my youthful 
mind; and to join a church seemed 
to me an act demanding a fealty but 
little short of marriage itselfi—an en- 
dowing of the beloved object with 
one’s worldly goods and a cleaving 
to it for better or worse till death, or 
something else inexorable, should us 
part. Such a view was not inconsis- 
tent with the habits of the home in 
which I grew up. My father would 
have left his plough in the furrow at 
any time to bear his part in the con- 
sideration of a question affecting the 
welfare of the parish, and I am sure 
his family would unhesitatingly have 
been put on a diet of bread and milk if 
such economy had been necessary to 
enable us to contribute our full pro- 
portion to the suppurt of the church. 
Since then I have been connected 
with churches in other parts of the 
country, and it is mild to say that I 
have not found any such conception 
of duty a prevailing one among church 
members. Nor can I claim that I 
have myself preserved that early 
thought of the church as an instru- 
ment perfectly adapted to promote the 
ends of righteousness in the world. 
As to-day organized and maintained, 
its efficiency is to my mind very 
greatly in doubt, and with the doubt 
comes the more personal one as to 
the value of services which its mem- 
bers generally, and women in particu- 
lar, render constantly in its support. 
Indeed, there have been moments 
when, in the distrust and exhaustion 
of its labors, I have questioned seri- 
ously—I trust I may not be misunder- 
stood—whether I might not have 
been a better Christian had I been 
less a worker in the church. 

Of the churches I have known, I 
suppose that at least seven out of 
eight have been engaged in a des- 
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perate and perennial struggle to meet 
running expenses; and this has not 
been in mission districts, but in flour- 
ishing towns of the West. The ques- 
tion will instantly rise, Are not the 
churches multiplied beyond the real 
need for their existence? I believe 
they are in many places. But that is 
not the root of the trouble; nor do | 
find it in the demand for sumptuous 
buildings and luxurious trappings, 
which the minister’s wife criticises so 
justly. In my observation, churches 
which have never aimed at anything 
beyond a simple edifice and modest 
scale of living are quite as apt to have 
difficulty in meeting their current ex- 
penses as their more ambitious neigh- 
bors. The decline of the church- 
going habit and the lack of any gen- 
eral sense of duty in the matter of sup- 
porting the church are the deep and 
prevailing cause. 

If the resulting financial straits are 
bad morally and intellectually for the 
minister, tempting him to sensational 
methods and striking at his independ- 
ence of utterance, as pointed out so 
ably in the confessions to which I 
have referred, the effects are equally 
bad on the working member of the 
church. Harassed by the questions 
how to meet the certain deficit if pew 
rentals are given up and plate collec- 
tions fall off, he learns to listen, not 
for himself alone, but with an ear 
sensitive to catch the utterance which 
may offend his neighbor. He grows 
timid regarding the discussion of a::v 
public question, cven when its issues 
turn primarily on moral vconsidera- 
tions. The sight of empty pews dc- 
prc; ses him almost as much as it does 
the preacher, and the melanclho!v 
conviction that the latter is not going 
to “draw” fills him with dismay. If 
the minister has been called at a salary 
of three thousand a year, on the basis 
of the revenues during the last 
pastorate, and the income of the 
church drops to a point when two 
thousand can scarcely be raised, the 
“working member’—especially if he 
is on the board of trustees—is at his 


wits’ end. An appeal to the constit- 
uency for increased subscriptions fails 
of response. The fact may be dis- 
graceful, but fact it is, and the burning 
question becomes, What can we do 
about it? Very likely the church bor- 
rows money, hoping, as the borrower 
always hopes, that some turn in af- 
fairs may revive its revenues; but the 
immediate relief being past, the diffi- 
culty of meeting its obligations be- 
comes still greater. Economy is at- 
tempted, beginning perhaps with the 
paid singers in the choir; but the 
diminished attractiveness of the ser- 
vice still further reduces the audience, 
and the decrease in expense is more 
than offset by the decrease in the 
wherewithal to meet it. 

In this crisis of affairs—or prob- 
ably earlier—the women of the church 
brace themselves to the 1 





issue. 
Loyalty to the organization, loyalty 
to the men who stand helpless and be- 
wildered before @ situation which no 
ordinary metl ods of business give a 
clew to solving, above all loyalty to 
the minister himself, inspire them to 
a self-devotion, to labors and suffe:- 
ings, which I venture to say can 
hardly be surpassed on the field of 
battle. The awful bazaar, the awful 
church dinner, the progressive supper, 
the broom drill and the rummage sale 
follow each other with nerve-straining 
rapidity; and the summer vacation 
finds the women whose toils have 
wiped out the deficit on the verge of 
nervous prostration. Whisper it 
softly, but I have wondered some- 
times in the weariness of my soul tha’ 
any manly man could earn his bread 
in a calling which taxed so terribly 
the unpaid labors of the weaker half 
of society. If they could realize it in 
advance, I believe the schools of the 
prophets would be wellnigh deserted. 
Is it folly, this back-breaking struggle 
on the part of the women? Yes, 
folly and sin I verily believe much of 
it is: but short of deserting the 
church, short of the reformer’s part 
of striking at the very organization 
itself, and striking through hearts we 
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love, what is there for us but to bear 
and do? 

In such a state of things as this— 
and [I submit it is no fancy sketch, 
but a truthful picture of the chronic 
state in multitudes of our churches 
is it strange that the minister’s 
power in drawing audiences comes 
to be so generally made the test of 
his efficiency? It is hardly fair to 
say that his eloquence is expected to 
produce the revenues from which all 
the bills of the church shall be paid. 
The standing of the church in the com- 
munity, its social atmosphere, the 
presence there of persons known and 
respected, are assets of some value in 
estimating resources. Yet it is true, 
and increasingly so, that the quality of 
the preaching mainly decides whether 
or not the church shall be constantly 
facing a depleted treasury. Deplore 
it as we will, with all its miserable train 
of consequences, yet, looking at the 
matter candidly, is there not still a 
point of view from which the financial 
gauge as measuring the vaiue of the 
minister’s labors is not wholly mer- 
cenary? 

I once knew a home missionary who 
refused to take pay from the Board 
which sent him out, for his labors in 
a rough young mining camp, on the 
ground that if he was giving the peo- 
ple anything they really wanted they 
would be willing to pay for it; if he 
was not giving them anything they 
wanted he ought not to be paid. The 
audacity of his position makes one 
gasp a little; but the result of the ex- 
periment was that he actually did re- 
ceive an income quite sufficient for his 
frugal wants, and held the post in 
tight valiant fashion till the competi- 
tion with denominations later in the 
field than his made him feel it his duty 
to withdraw. His case will not be 
fairly stated without the additional 
word that he had, at the time, no im- 
pedimenta in the shape of a family! 
Since then he has married and I be- 
lieve has accepted a salary in the 
places where he has later pursued his 
calling. Certainly if we are right in 
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our cherished Protestant belief that 
the minister will be better equipped 
for his work by having full knowledge 
of the common experiences of human 
life, not to mention the hope that he 
may find some solace in his trials by 
the joys of home, we can hardly re- 
quire that our preachers should adopt 
a rule so heroically indifferent as that 
of my friend to the question of wage. 
His logic too will be challenged by the 
proposition that men do not always 
desire what they need, and that it is 
the duty of those clear-sighted people 
who do see what others need to put it 
within their reach, even at the cost of 
footing the bills themselves. Obvi- 
ously we are stepping here on ground 
which may lead us into dangerous 
places. But leaving such questions 
to the doctors, and taking the case, 
not of missionary ground, but of the 
well established community, having its 
full proportion of intelligent, religious 
men and women busy about their 
work and possessed of the average de- 
sire to pay as they go for the work 
of other men and women, so far as it 
contributes to their necessities or 
satisfaction, is it not clear that, if the 
church fails to reach the masses and 
derive its support by normal and rea- 
sonable means, the church is not giv- 
ing the community what it values? 
One must write himself a pessimist at 
once who holds that the world is less 
clear-sighted as to its obligations or 
less honest in meeting them than in 
the generations gone. For myself, I 
believe that much of our preaching 
concerns itself with issues too remote 
from the conscious daily needs of av- 
erage humanity to be recognized as 
true and helpful. I believe there is in 
it too much of Paul and Apollos,— 
whom, be it known, I deeply revere,— 
too much of Old Testament worthies, 
and too little of life as we know it in 
the stress and struggle of to-day. Is 
there not also too much of creed, too 
much straining to keep old forms in 
which the thought of the masses no 
longer clothes itself? This also seems 
plain to me. In the average preach- 
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ing of to-day, in the unresponsiveness 
of the pulpit to the actual life which 
surges around it, I confess I find 
largely the underlying cause of that 
indifference to church service which 
has such widespread possession of us 
at the beginning of this twentieth cen- 
tury. 

But the question follows hard, How 
far is our ecclesiastical system re- 
sponsible for the blinding or the bind- 
ing of our clergy? It is here that the 
minister’s wife finds the root of the 
mischief; and it is certainly in the 
name of the system that we of the 
laity are constantly exhorted to the 
bearing of our burdens. That the sys- 
tem is held up to us as expressing 
the very spirit and method of Christ 
himself does not ease the fact. Which 
of us is willingly permitted by the 
powers to be our own judge as to 
whether the system does so present 
the founder of Christianity? May I, 
oppressed with honest doubt, in the 
light of the present distresses in 
China, as to the wisdom of sending 
missionaries to that field, questioning 
indeed whether their labors there do 
work the peaceable fruits of righteous- 
ness, may I stand up in a woman’s 
missionary meeting—though my sym- 
pathy with the cause has long been 
proven—and set forth the arguments 
as they lie in my mind? The faithful 
wi'l grieve over my injudicious stir- 
ring up of disturbing questions, and 
if, perchance, my doubts should find 
rcsponse in the minds of others, and 
the collection for the year fall off, 
will not the society be besieged with 
bewailing and rebuking letters, beg- 
ging us not to desert the cause of mis- 
sions in her hour of need and not to 
bring vet heavier burdens on others 
by failure to do our part? Ah, me, 
the list of established benevolences 
set down for the support of the church, 
each controlled by its central organi- 
zation and bringing its pressure to 
bear on every unit of the denomina- 
tion—all excellent in design, no 
doubt, all helpful, let us hope, in gen- 
eral working, yet crowding so hard 





on the individual member of moderate 
means, and conflicting so often with 
the demands that come to him in his 
private and civic relations! I have 
thought sometimes that, if these 
causes have really the first claim on 
the charity of the church, her liberal 
support of them being a prime creden- 
tial of good character, then the coy- 
enant we make when we enter the 
church should be revised. Would it 
not be better if, instead of promising 
to so order our lives “that the church 
shall suffer no reproach” in us, we 
should pledge ourselves to meet her 
deficits when the income falls short 
of her current expenses and contribute 
without questioning to her approved 
benevolences? 

I am one of those who believe that 
society in general has been fearfully 
overorganized in our day and gener- 
ation; but I see nowhere the danger 
of machine methods to the very pith 
of the enterprise involved so clearly 
as in the case of the church. We 
Protestants boast loudly of our free- 
dom from ecclesiastical authority in 
matters of belief, and our right to de- 
termine our duty by the light of our 
own consciences. We must guard 
our freedom from the fetters of too 
imperious an organization, or the 
boast will be an empty one. To main- 
tain things as they are, to preserve 
the uniformity of belief and method 
which prevents disturbance of social 
and financial interests, is always the 
struggle of the organization when 
once it is well established. Ifa church 
must make the keeping up of its or- 
ganization a chief consideration, then 
I submit that the Catholic policy, 
with paid workers in every department 
and the right to tax every member of 
the communion for support, is the 
only sufficient one. “Whosoever will 
save his life shall lose it” is possibly 
as true of the church as of the indi- 
vidual; and perhaps the author of 
that startling paradox might be as 
little careful to qualify it in the one 
case as the other. 

It is this constant looking to the 
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support of the organization which I 
believe to be largely responsible for 
the inefficiency of the Sunday-school 
in the teaching of the Bible. ‘the min- 
ister’s wife is right when sne says that 
as an educational institution it is a 
failure; but she does not add what is 
equally true, that as a feeder for the 
church it is invaluable. I have been 
a teacher in the Sunday-school, lo, 
these many years, and I believe I may 
fairly claim the right to express an 
opinion as to its value. I was drawn 
to the work from a deep conviction 
that the Bible was the best of books 
and the one most worthy of study; 
furthermore, that our public schools 
could not with propriety give its 
teachings the attention they deserved, 
and the Sunday-school seemed the 
appointed place to supply the lack. 
In spite of the most persistent and 
painstaking efforts, I have never been 
able to do any work there which I felt 
to be at all satisfactory. The short- 
ness of the time allowed for class 
study—twenty-five or thirty minutes 
in the course of a week—would in 
itself make difficult the getting of any 
but the most superficial knowledge of 
the subject; but the text-books, or 
rather the text-leaves, employed, 
measured by the standard of text- 
books in any other line of work, would 
be found miserably faulty and inade- 
quate. I have attempted sometimes 
to map out for my classes a line of 
study more coherent, or to employ 
helps which seemed to me of better 
scope and method, than those used by 
the school at large; but I have always 
been conscious of a grieved and depre- 
cating attitude toward my work on the 
part of officers and other teachers. 
The International Lessons hold their 
own against all coiners on the ground 
of the uniformity of teaching which 
they compel in  Sunday-schools 
throughout the country. 

Lest I should seem to underrate 
the amount of biblical knowledge 
gained in our Sunday-schools, let me 
cite the testimony of a teacher of lit- 
erature in one of our high schools. 





She tells me that the simplest allusion 
to biblical matters usually falls flat 
on the great majority of pupils in her 
classes. When thirty-five out of forty 
fail to catch the significance of such a 
line as that of Longfellow in ‘“Flow- 
ers, 


“Stand like Ruth amid the golden corn,” 


she has sometimes put the question, 
‘“tlow many of you have been regular 
pupils in Sunday-school?” and found 
thut nearly every hand in the class 
would be lifted. I shudder to think of 
the depths of ignorance which might 
be revealec by pupils of my own, were 
they put to the test in the public 
schools. I would not go bond for it 
that some of them might not hesitate 
on the question whether the sea in 
which those fisherman disciples cast 
their nets were the Red, the Mediter- 
ranean, or the Sea of Galilee. And 
as for technical knowledge of the vari- 
ous parts of the Bible, I have no such 
wild illusion as that they could easily 
find Ezra—which even to a canny 
Scotchman may appear at times to 
have “jumped clean out o’ the Bible” 
—but humbly hope that they might 
not fumble too loug in locating the 
Ten Commandments and fhe Sermon 
on the Mount. The lack of time, the 
lack of good manuals of instruction, 
the lack of competent teachers, do 
not constitute the sum total of diff- 
culties. The general feeling on the 
part of pupils in Sunday-school that 
they do not come there to study, the 
want of preparation at home, and the 
distractions provoked by restlessness, 
which cannot be controlled by any 
ordinary method of enforcing order 
—all these things pull fatally against 
the educational value of the institu- 
tion. I know a boy who from his in- 
fancy has been a terror in Sunday- 
school. He has worn out the strength 
and courage of a succession of teach- 
ers, and for a hundredth part of his 
misdemeanors would have been sus- 
pended long ago from any public 
school; but not a suggestion of such 
a course can be tolerated here. Is 
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there fear that he will go to the bad if 
dismissed from Sunday-school? Not 
at all. His home is more than or- 
dinarily surrounded by religious influ- 
ences. This is what would happen: 
he would go to a Sunday-school of 
another denomination in the neigh- 
borhood of his home, where most of 
his comrades already attend. Per- 
haps later his family might be drawn 
in the same direction. 

Is there, then, atiy use at all in our 
Sunday-school system? Oh, yes, 
something of kindly and cheerful in- 
fluence is undoubtedly cast about the 
pupils. Its gentle moralizings can 
scarcely all be thrown away. For my 
part, | am convinced that the work of 
a teacher in our Sunday-schools re- 
quires so high a degree of self-sacrific- 
ing patience that the teacher who 
holds to her task year in and year out 
can scarcely fail of doing some good 
to her pupils, however poor her teach- 
ing or crude her “religious concepts.” 
It is the growing tendency to add to 
her labors as teacher those of a con- 
stant getter up of entertainments 
that fills me with despair. The city 
Sunday-school to-day must have not 
only its Christmas entertainment and 
its special doings for Children’s Day 
and Easter, but its socials, its picnic 
and its parade; otherwise it cannot 
compete in attractiveness with the 
Sunday-school of other denomina- 
tions, and it will be weighed in the bal- 
ance and found wanting by the chil- 
dren. It is needless to say that it is 
upgn women that the additional bur- 
den largely falls. Heaven help them; 
but they are probably the very ones 
on whose shoulders rest the labors of 
the aid society, and the missionary 
circle! 

The suggestion is sometimes made 
that the church means more to women 
than to men, and that therefore they 
find the struggle of sustaining it both 
less irksome and better rewarded. J 
think there is truth in this. The av- 
erage woman does get more help and 
comfort from the ministries of the 
church than the average man. But let 


me sound the warning that the widen- 
ing activities of woman, the opening 
to her of all lines of business, the mul- 
tiplication of clubs and the growing 
opportunity for civic and _ political 
work are drawing away from the ser- 
vice of the church the type of woman 
that in the past has borne most largely 
the peculiar labors of which we have 
been speaking. The raising of money 
by the church bazaar requires execu- 
tive ability of no mean order, and 
some aptitude for public performance. 
I am conservative enough to doubt 
the benefit to either the community 
or my sex from the trend of things 
which draws woman more and more 
into occupations outside the home; 
but I confess I am not sorry to be- 
lieve that her strength and ingenuity 
will become less and less factors in 
solving the distressful problem of how 
to raise church revenues. It was said 
of a woman of my acquaintance, one 
who added to singular devotion oi 
spirit an extraordinary faculty for 
managing affairs, “Mrs. is one of 
the bottom facts of that church.” The 
statement was true, and might almost 
have been made in the singular num- 
ber; but she told me once, in a burst 
of confidence, that she doubted 
whether any of her children would fol- 
low in her steps. ‘My son declares 
he’ll have it nominated in the bond 
that his wife shall not be a church 
worker, and my girls are beginning to 
question frankly whether the sort of 
work I’ve done so much of really 
pays.” 

There is a line in one of the old 
hymns which runs: 





“Oh Lord, and shall we ever live at this 
poor, dying rate?” 
I think we shall not. I think decay and 
dissolution impend for multitudes in 
our churches unless radical reform is 
brought soon to their spirit and meth- 
ods. Let the reform come from 
within, or it will fall mercilessly from 
without. I should be sad indeed if I did 
not believe that suchreform will some- 
how take place; although I confess 
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that I cannot see in just what manner 
or in what quarter it is to begin. I 
have here unburdened my soul by set- 


ting down some of the things in which, 


taught by long and hard experience, I 
feel great and almost revolutionary 
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changes to be imperative; and I ask 
those in the church to whose eyes my 
word may come to read it as the word 
of one who warmly loves the church 
and is deeply concerned for her real 
welfare. 


POV w wwe 








ROM 1875 to 1900 we have been 

F in an almost constant round of 
centennials. We now come toa 
millennial—the millennial of the death 
of Alfred the Great. To all men of 
English blood, any commemoration 
of Alfred has high significance. As 
we call George Washington the father 
of his country, so we may properly 
call King Alfred the father of 
the English race and of English 
political institutions. “Alfred,” says 
Sir Walter Besant, “is and will always 
remain the typical man of our race— 
call him Anglo-Saxon, call him Amer- 
ican, call him Englishman, call him 
Australian—the typical man of our 
race at his best and noblest. I like to 
think that the face of the Anglo-Saxon 
at his best and noblest is the face of 
Alfred. I am quite sure and certain 
that the mind of the Anglo-Saxon 
at his best and noblest is the mind of 
Alfred; that the aspirations, the 
hopes, the standards of the Anglo- 
Saxon at his best and noblest are the 
aspirations, the hopes, the standards 
of Alfred. He is truly our leader, our 
founder, our king. When our monu- 
ment takes shape and form, let it 
somehow recognize this great, this 
cardinal fact. Let it show somehow 
by the example of Alfred the Anglo- 
Saxon at his best and noblest—here 
within the circle of the narrow seas, 
or across the ocean; wherever King 
Alfred’s language is spoken ; wherever 
King Alfred’s laws prevail ; into what- 
ever fair lands of the wide world King 


Alfred’s descendants have pene- 
trated.” 

* 

. + 
Alfred was born at Wantage 


in Berkshire in 849. On the twenty- 
fifth of October, 1849, a public 
meeting was held in the town 
of Wantage to celebrate the mil- 
lennial of his birth. Twenty thou- 
sand people gathered for that cele- 
bration. A select number of one 
hundred persons dined together on 
that day at the Alfred’s Head near 
Wantage and declared to the world 
that the name of Alfred, who on that 
spot first saw the light, should not be 
forgotten. This meeting was attended, 
we read, “by guests from every part 
of England and from America, that 
hopeful mother of future Anglo- 
Saxons, as well as from Germany, that 
ancient cradle of our common race;” 
and it was then and there resolved 
“that a Jubilee Edition of the works 
of King Alfred the Great, with copious 
literary, historical and pictorial illus- 
trations, should be immediately under- 
taken, to be edited by the most com-: 
petent Anglo-Saxon scholars who 
might be willing to combine. for such 
a purpose.” Various learned societies 
had repeatedly before this taken into 
consideration such a plan; a few of 
the leading scholars in Anglo-Saxon 
history and literature had had inten- 
tions in this direction ; and transcripts 
of several of Alfred’s works had been 
made by certain persons and were 
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actually almost ready for the press. 
Under the impulse given by the mil- 
lennial celebration at Wantage, these 
various forces and ambitions were 
united and organized; and the fine 
edition of the complete works of Al- 
fred, in two volumes, published a few 
yeers later, was the resuit. 
* 


* Ok 

King Alfred died in October, gor; 
and it is proposed to hold in England 
the present year, the millennial of his 
death, a national commemoration 
much more general and more impor- 
tant than the commemoration of 1849. 
The commemoration will indeed be 
more than national. All who use the 
English tongue are asked to join, with- 
out distinction of creed, race, nation 
or party, to do honor to the great 
soul who, living so strenuously for 
his people away back in the English 
twilight, with the noble wish “to live 
honorably while he lived, and after his 
life to leave to the men who were after 
him his memory in good works,” 
stands by the general acclaim of Eng- 
lish thinkers as the best representative 
of the English race. 

Three years ago the preparations 
for this millennial commemoration 
began. A meeting convened by the 
Lord Mayor of London was held at 
the Mansion House in March, 1808. 
The resolution in favor of the com- 
memoration was proposed by the 
Bishop of London, Dr. Creighton,— 
whose death all historical scholars are 
now mourning and who _ endeared 
himself especially to New England by 
his part in the restoration of the 
Bradford manuscript,—and seconded 
by the Hon. James Bryce, also so dear 
to our part of the English-speaking 
world. Among other speakers at this 
Mansion House meeting were the 
Archbishop of Canterbury, the Bishop 
of Winchester, Sir Frederick Pollock, 
Dr. Clifford, Professor Burrows, and 
Mr. Louis Dyer. Mr. Dyer, we read, 
represented the Chicago Historical 
Society ; but, as he belongs so largely 
to Harvard University and to Boston 


as well as to Chicago, we may perhaps 
regard him as representing America 
generally, and be thankful that Amer- 
ica thus had a part in this preliminary 
meeting. Since then a special com- 
mittee has been appointed by the 
American Historical Association to 
cooperate in the commemoration. 
Upon the committee appointed in 
England to arrange the commemora- 
tion, a committee of nearly three hun- 
dred, we notice such names as Sir 
Edwin Arnold, Mr. Balfour, Beerbohm 
Tree, Sir Walter Besant, Augustine 
Birrell, Andrew Carnegie, Stopford 
Brooke, Dr. Cunningham, Professor 
Dicey, Conan Doyle, Professor 
Gardiner, Dr. Garnett, E. L. Godkin, 
Edmund Gosse, Sir William Har- 
court, Thomas Hardy, Frederic Har- 
rison, Hon. John Hay, Sir Henry 
Irving, Lord Roberts, Rudyard Kip- 
ling, Sir John Lubbock, Justin Mc- 
Carthy, Canon Rawnsley, the Amer- 
ican ambassador, the Lord Chief Jus- 
tice, the Chief Rabbi, and doctors, 
dukes and bishops galore, almost 
every important phase of English 
scholarship and life finding repre- 
sentation. A national memorial was 
decided on, and it was later unani- 
mously resolved by the committee 
that this memorial shall be at Win- 
chester, and consist of a statue of 
King Alfred, together with a hall to 
be used as a museum of early English 
history. An exhibition of objects re- 
lating to the Alfred period, to be held 
in London during the present year, 
has been under consideration, together 
with a historical pageant and other 
means of commemoration. The site 
considered most appropriate for the 
statue was at once given by the unani- 
mous vote of the corporation of 
Winchester ; and an appeal was made 
for £30,000, which it was felt was 
the sum required to provide a me- 
morial worthy of the nation. 

“It seems unnecessary to urge,” 
wrote Sir Walter Besant, “that a 
monument to Alfred must be set up 
in Winchester, and not in London or 
in Westminster or anywhere else. 
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Here lies the dust of the kings, his 
ancestors, and of the kings, his suc- 
cessors. Thirty-five of his line made 
Winchester their Capital ; twenty were 
buried in the cathedral. In this city 
Alfred received ‘instruction from St. 
Swithin. The city was already old 
and venerable when Alfred was a boy. 
He was buried first in the cathedral, 
and afterwards in the abbey, which he 
himself founded, hard by. The name 
of Alfred’s country, well-nigh forgot- 
ten except by scholars, has been re- 
vived of late years by a Wessex man, 
Thomas Hardy. But the name of 
Alfred’s capital continues in the ven- 
erable and historic city of Winchester, 
which yields to none in England for 
the monuments and the memories of 
the past.” 

The secretary of the committee on 
the King Alfred commemoration is 
Mr. Alfred Bowker, who was the 
mayor of Winchester at the time the 
committee was formed, in 1898. He 
has been most earnest in advancing 
the interests of the commemoration 
and memorial; and he is the editor 
of the little volume on King Alfred, 
which was published two years ago by 
the direction of the committee, who 
considered it advisable that a publica- 
tion should be issued with a view to 
diffusing as widely as possible public 
knowledge of the king’s life and 
work. The book is admirably con- 
ceived for its purpose, and admirably 
executed. There is a preface by Mr. 
Bowker; a general introduction by 
Sir Walter Besant, which is in sub- 
stance the address delivered by him 
in the Guildhall of Winchester at the 
first public meeting held in Win- 
chester in behalf of the commemora- 
tion; and this is followed by a series 
of special essays on the various as- 
pects of Alfred’s life and work: “Al- 
fred as King,” by Frederic Harrison; 
“Alfred as a Religious Man and an 
Educationalist,” by the Bishop of 
3ristol; “Alfred as a Warrior,” by 
Charles Oman; “Alfred as a Geog- 
rapher,” by Sir Clements Markham; 
“Alfred as a Writer,” by Professor 
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John Earle; “English Law before the 
Norman Conquest,” by Sir Frederick 
Pollock; and “Alfred and the Arts,” 
by Rev. W. J. Loftie. 

* 


*x* 


America is happy in welcoming to 
her borders at this time Mr. Frederic 
Harrison. We honor him for his life- 
long devotion to scholarship and to 
humanity; we honor him especially 
now as one of the Englishmen 
who, amid the aberrations and infi- 
delities of the last two years, has 
worked so nobly, if so unsuccessfully, 
with Bryce and Morley and their 
strong associates, to keep England 
true to the high traditions of Anglo- 
Saxon freedom and honor as repre- 
sented by the apostolic line which ex- 
tends from Alfred and De Montfort 
to Washington and Gladstone. On 
Washington’s birthday he gave in 
Chicago an address on Washington, 
which was the most noteworthy word 
on Washington spoken by an Eng- 
lishman since Freeman’s address on 
“George Washington, the Expander 
of England.” In Boston and Cam- 
bridge he has given two addresses on 
Alfred the Great—a special address 
on Alfred’s writings, before Harvard 
University, and a more general ad- 
dress on Alfred’s life and work, before 
the Twentieth Century Club of Bos- 
ton. We wish that these addresses 
might be heard in a hundred Amer- 
ican places in this millennial year ; for 
they would do more than anything 
else to awaken in the minds of our 
people an adequate sense of Alfred’s 
political and intellectual significance. 
But with Mr. Harrison back in Eng- 
land, we can be thankful that his essay 
in the little volume on Alfred edited 
by the mayor of Winchester covers 
much which he touched in his address 
in Boston, and that Professor Earle’s 
essay in the same volume covers much 
which he touched in his address at 
Harvard. Mr. Harrison’s admiration 
of Alfred is unmeasured. “No people, 
in ancient or modern times,” he says, 
“ever had a hero-founder at once so 
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truly historic, so venerable, and so 
supremely great.” Again: “It is a 
commonplace with historians—and 
with the historians of many coun- 
tries and different schools of opinion 
—that our English Alfred was the 
only perfect man of action recorded 
in history; for Aurelius was occa- 
sionally too much of the philosopher ; 
Saint Louis usually too much of the 
saint; Godfrey too much of the cru- 
sader; the great emperors were not 
saints at all; and of all more modern 
heroes we know too much to pretend 
that they were perfect. Of all the 
hyperboles of praise there is but one 
that we can safely justify with the 
strictest canons of historic research. 
Of all the names in history there is 
only our English Alfred whose record 
is without stain and without weak- 
ness—who is equally amongst the 
greatest of men in genius, in mag- 
nanimity, in valor, in moral purity, in 
intellectual force, in practical wisdom 
and in beauty of soul. In his recorded 
career from infancy to death, we can 
find no single trait that is not noble 
and suggestive, nor a single act or 


word that can be counted as a flaw.” 
* 


*K * 


Indeed, all students of Alfred seem 
to be at one in the preéminent praise 
which they bestow and the pre- 
eminent place which they assign him 
among Englishmen. “It is no easy 
task,” writes Thomas Hughes, “for 
any one who has been studying his 
life and 
grounds to their reverence and enthu- 
siasm for the man.” As Mr. Giles, 
one of the best of his English biog- 
raphers, justly says, “with one con- 
sent our historians agree in character- 
izing him as the wisest, best and 
greatest king that ever reigned in 
England.” We have quoted the 
judgment of Sir Walter Besant. Says 
Mr. Green in his History of the Eng- 
lish People: “Alfred was the noblest 
as he was the most complete embodi- 
ment of all that is great, all that is 
lovable, in the English temper. He 


works to set reasonable - 


combined as no other man has ever 
combined its practical energy, its 
patient and enduring force, its pro- 
found sense of duty, the reserve and 
self-control that steadies in it a wide 
outlook and a restless daring, its tem- 
perance and fairness, its frank genial- 
ity, its sensitiveness to affection, its 
poetic tenderness, its deep and pas- 
sionate religion.” The German Pauli, 
the most scholarly and critical of 
Alfred’s biographers, writes: “No 
king nor hero of antiquity or modern 
times can be compared with Alfred 
for so many distinguished qualities, 
and each so excellent. His figure re- 
mains one of the most perfect ever 
held up by the hand of God as a mir- 
ror to the world and its rulers.” 
“Amidst the deepest gloom of bar- 
barism,” wrote Gibbon, “the virtue of 
Antoninus, the learning and valor of 
Cesar, and the legislative genius of 
Lycurgus shine forth united in that 
patriot king.” 

The learned article upon Alfred in 
the Dictionary of National Biography 
was written by Freeman; and in this 
article Freeman says: “Popular be- 
lief has made him into a kind of em- 
bodiment of the national being; he 
has become the model English king, 
indeed the model English gentle- 
man;”’ and he adds: “Even the 
legendary reputation of Alfred is 
hardly too great for his real merits. 
No man recorded in history seems 
ever to have united so many great and 
good qualities.” “The most perfect 
character in. history,” is Mr. ‘Free- 
man’s verdict expressed in the yet 
more eloquent passage on Alfred in 
his History of the Norman Con- 
quest. “A saint without superstition, 
a scholar without ostentation, a war- 
rior all whose wars were fought in 
the defence of his country, a con- 
queror whose laurels were never 
stained by cruelty, a prince never cast 
down by adversity, never lifted up to 
insolence in the day of triumph— 
there is no other nameain history to 
compare with his.” He institutes 
careful comparisons with Saint Louis 
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of France, with Charles the Great, 
and with the English Edward, all to 
the advantage of Alfred. ‘The virtue 
of Alfred,” he says, “like the virtue of 
Washington, consisted in no mar- 
vellous displays of superhuman 
genius, but in the simple, straight- 
forward discharge of the duty of the 
moment. But Washington, soldier, 
statesman and patriot like Alfred, has 
no claim to Alfred’s further char- 
acters of saint and scholar. William 
the Silent, too, has nothing to set 
against Alfred’s literary merits; and 
in his career, glorious as it is, there is 
an element of intrigue and chicanery 
utterly alien to the noble simplicity of 
both Alfred and Washington.” 
These superlative tributes are not 
tributes which have 
about some mythical Alfred. The 
lines of the portrait drawn at the be- 
ginning are the same. Florence of 
Worcester, writing in the century 
after Alfred’s death, speaks of him as 
“that famous, warlike, victorious 
king, the zealous protector of widows, 
scholars, orphans and the _ poor, 
skilled in the Saxon poets, affable and 
liberal to all, endowed with prudence, 
fortitude, justice and temperance, 
most patient under the infirmity which 
he daily suffered, a most stern in- 
quisitor in executing justice, vigilant 
and devoted in the service of God.” 
To these high tributes we must add 
two from the poets, the first from 
Wordsworth a hundred years ago, the 
second from the present laureate 
yesterday. Wordsworth wrote: 


“Behold a pupil of the monkish gown, 
The pious Alfred, king to justice dear; 
Lord of the harp and liberating spear; 
Mirror of princes! Indigent renown 
Might range the starry ether for a crown 
Equal to his deserts, who, like the year, 
Pours forth his bounty, like the day doth 

cheer, 
And awes like night, with mercy-tem- 
pered frown. 

Fase from this noble miser of his time 
No moment steals; pain narrows not his 

cares; 

Though small his kingdom as a spark or 

em, 

Of Alfred boasts remote Jerusalem, 


accumulated °* 


And Christian India, through her wide- 
spread clime, 

In sacred converse gifts with Alfred 
shares.” 


Alfred Austin’s poem, “To the 
Spotless King,” stands at the fore- 
front of the volume on Alfred, edited 
by the mayor of Winchester, and is as 
follows: 


“Some lights there be within the heaven- 
ly spheres 
Yet unrevealed, the interspace so vast. 
So through the distance of a thousand 
years 
Alired’s full radiance shines on us at 
last. 


“Star of the spotless fame, from far-off 
skies 
Teaching this truth, too long not un- 
derstood, 
That only they are worthy who are wise, 
And none are truly great that are not 
good. 


“Of valor, virtue, letters, learning, law, 
Pattern and prince, his name will now 
abide, 
Long as of conscience rulers live in awe, 
And love of country is their only 
pride. 


“But with his name four other names at- 
tune, 
Which from oblivion guardian song 
may save: 
Lone Athelney, victorious Ethandune, 
Wantage his cradle, Winchester his 
grave.” 


kK * 

The little volume prepared by the 
English committee for the purpose of 
stimulating interest in the millennial 
observance of the present year will do 
great service in directing attention 
anew and in so interesting a way to 
Alfred’s many-sided activity and in- 
fluence. We wish that more atten- 
tion might be given, however, to the 
edition of Alfred’s writings which was 
the fruit of the celebration in 1849 of 
the millennial of his birth; for it is 
here, in his own writings, in his work 
for the culture of his people, that we 
come into closest touch with him and 
best perceive the real greatness of his 
mind. We shall here turn the pages 
of these volumes with our readers. 
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pausing here and there to hold some 
representative or striking passage. 

Alfred’s various great services are 
recorded in the books and known to 
the reader of English history. He 
was the deliverer of Saxon England 
from the Danes. The long story of 
his humiliations and defeats is like the 
story of Washington’s Jersey cam- 
paigns; Athelney was like Valley 
Forge; and the fortitude and patience 
of Alfred through it all were like the 
fortitude and patience of Washington. 
“What follows,” to use the words of 
Besant, “is like a dream. Or it is like 
the uprising of the French under Joan 
of Arc. There had been nine years of 
continuous defeat. The people had 
lost heart; they had apparently given 
in. Yet on the reappearance of their 
king they sprang to arms once more; 
they followed him with one consent, 
and in the first encounter with the 
Danes they inflicted upon them a de- 
feat so crushing that they never rallied 
again. In one battle, on one field, the 
country was recovered.” 

Alfred was the founder of the Eng- 
lish navy. He was the real founder 
of London as it was during the mid- 
dle ages and as it is to-day. His code 
of laws stands out preéminent—laws 
based upon the Laws of God and in- 
corporating the Golden Rule. He de- 
sired universal education, and worked 
strenuously for it—the education of 
the people, based not on Latin but on 
English. “My desire is that all the 
freeborn youths of my people may 
persevere in learning until they can 
perfectly read the English Scriptures.”’ 
He sought to bring his island people 
into touch with the general civiliza- 
tion of Europe. He was the founder 
of English literature. 

* 


ok * 


We have in these two volumes of 
Alfred’s writings the great king’s 
Will, the various Charters which bear 
his signature, his version of the his- 
torian Orosius, his version of the Ven- 
erable Bede’s “Ecclesiastical History 
of the English Nation,” his version of 
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Boethius’s “Consolatians of Philoso- 
phy,” a portion of his version of Greg- 
ory’s “Pastoral Care,” his Blossom 
Gatherings from Saint Augustine, his 
Laws, and the preface to his version 
of Gregory’s “Dialogues.” A few 
other works have been ascribed to 
Alfred. Their authenticity is dis- 
cussed by Professor Earle in his essay 
upon “King Alfred as a Writer” in 
the little volume published two years 
ago, to which we have referred. 

The work is almost entirely trans- 
lation. But Alfred was the freest of 
translators. Sometimes, he tells us 
himself, he gives us word for word, 
sometimes meaning for meaning. 
Sometimes, too, he makes important 
interpellations, short and long, his 
author simply serving him as a text or 
point of departure ; and he often omits 
sections which he thinks will not be 
of service to his people. At a time 
when learning was almost dead in 
England, he looked about for the 
things which would give his people 
the most valuable information and the 
best inspiration; and these things he 
translated into the language of the 
people, with the help of the best schol- 
ars whom he could summon, and cir- 
culated by the best means which the 
conditions of the time made possible. 
We know that a copy of his transla- 
tion of Gregory’s “Pastoral Care” was 
sent to every bishop in England. On 
the whole, perhaps he could not have 
made a better selection for his pur- 
pose. A glance at the list will show 
that he gave to his people something 
in their own English history, some- 
thing in general history, something in 
geography, in philosophy and in re- 
ligion. 

* 
x x 


No general history of the worid was 
so well known or so highly esteemed 
in the time of Alfred as that by Oro- 
sius. Indeed it continued to be held 
in high esteem down to the time of 
the invention of printing, being one 
of the first works that was selected 
for the press. Orosius was a learned 
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Spanish priest, born in the latter part 
of the fourth century, the friend of 
Jerome and of Augustine. When 
Rome was captured and pillaged by 
Alaric the Gdth in 410, the Romans 
accused Christianity of being the 
cause of the affliction and ruin which 
had befallen the empire. It was to 
meet this charge that Augustine 
wrote his “City of God,” which is 
really a philosophy of history, point- 
ing out the increasing providential 
purpose which runs through the ages 
and the actual amelioration which 
had come through Christianity. At 
Augustine’s request and to strengthen 
the argument, Orosius wrote his com- 
pendium of history in the same spirit, 
covering human history from the be- 
ginnings down to his own time; and 
this is the work, occupying two hun- 
dred pages of our volume, which AI- 
fred translated into Anglo-Saxon. 
The spirit and purpose of the work 
are those of one “impressed with a 
proper sense of justice and humanity, 
deprecating ambition, conquest and 
glory gained at the expense of human 
blood and human happiness,” and 
who does not fail to see the horrors 
and injustices behind many of the 
vaunted glories of old Greece and 
Rome. Here is one striking passage, 
as Alfred gives it: 


“I know, said Orosius, what the boast 
of the Romans chiefly is,—because they 
have overcome many nations, and have 
often driven many kings before their tri- 
umphs. Those are the good times of 
which they always boast; just as if they 
now said, that those times were given to 
them only, and not to all people; but, if 
they could rightly understand it, then they 
might know, that they were common to all 
nations. If ‘they say that those times were 
good, because they made that one city 
wealthy, then may they more truly say 
that they were the most unhappy, because, 
through the riches of that one city, all 
the others were made poor. If they do 
not believe this, let them then ask the 
Italians, their own countrymen, how they 
liked those times, when they were slain, 
and kept down, and sold into other lands 
for one hundred and twenty years. If they 
do not believe them, then let them ask the 
Spaniards, who were bearing the same for 


two hundred years, and many other na- 
tions; and also many kings, how they 
liked it, when they drove them in yokes, 
and in chains before their triumphs 
towards Rome for their own glory; and 
afterwards they lay in prison until they 
died. And they harassed many kings, to 
the end that they should give all that they 
then had for their wretched life. But it 
is, therefore, unknown to us and not to be 
believed, because we are born in that 
peace, which they could hardly buy with 
their life. It was after Christ was born 
that we were loosed from all slavery, and 
from all fear, if we will fully follow him.” 


The first chapter of this history is 
a general geographical survey of the 
world. Into this chapter Alfred in- 
serts a description of Europe, all his 
own, which is one of the most im- 
portant of his original writings, and 
perhaps the most important contribu- 
tion made in his time to geographical 
science. “So far as his personal 
knowledge extended,” says Sir Clem- 
ents Markham, president of the 
Royal Geographical Society, “Alfred 
was a trained geographer. He was 
also in a position to increase the in- 
formation derived from his own per- 
sonal experiences by diligently col- 
lecting materials from those foreign- 
ers who frequented his court, and by 
reading.” His account of the voyages 
of Ohthere, a Norwegian of his time, 
around the North Cape, and of Wulf- 
stan in the Baltic Sea, and his gen- 
eral description of Europe or, as he 
calls it, Germania, are of unique value. 
The chapter containing these accounts 
has just been added to the series of 
Old South Leaflets, and in this way 
will be brought under the eyes of 
many of our students. The section of 
the Venerable Bede’s Ecclesiastical 
History of England, translated by Al- 
fred, which gives the account of 
Augustine’s preaching of Christianity 
in England, is also printed in the 
same series. 


2K k 
The translation of Bede occupies 
more than two hundred pages of our 
volume; and the translation of 
Boethius more than a_ hundred. 
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Boethius lived a century after Oro- 
sius ; and his “Consolations of Philos- 
ophy” was written in prison, where 
he had been most unjustly thrown to 
await execution, after a life of distinc- 
tion and power. His noble nature of- 
fered much with which Alfred found 
kinship. The translation of his work 
was clearly a labor of love; and the 
many interpellations afford some of 
the most significant pieces of self- 
revelation which have come to us 
from Alfred’s pen. The following 
brief chapter (xvii) is memorable on 
account of its closing words: 


“When Wisdom had sung this lay, he 
was silent, and the mind then answered 
and thus said: O Reason, indeed thou 
knowest that covetousness, and the great- 
ness of this earthly power, never well 
pleased me, nor did I very much yearn 
after this earthly authority. But neverthe- 
less, I was desirous of materials for the 
work which I was commanded to perform; 
that was, that I might honourably and fitly 
guide and exercise the power which was 
committed to me. Moreover, thou know- 
est that no man can shew any skill, or 
exercise or control any power, without 
tools, and materials. That is of every 
craft the materials, without which man 
cannot exercise the craft. This, then, is a 
king’s materials and his tools to reign 
with; that he have his land well peopled; 
he must have beadmen, and soldiers, and 
workmen. Thou knowest that without 
these tools no king can shew his craft. 
This is also his materials which he must 
have beside the tools; provision for the 
three classes. This is, then, their provi- 
sion; land to inhabit, and gifts, and 
weapons, and meat, and ale, and clothes, 
and whatsoever is necessary for the three 
classes. He cannot without these preserve 
the tools, nor without the tools accom- 
plish. any of those things which he is 
commanded to perform. Therefore I was 
desirous of materials wherewith to exer- 
cise the power, that my talents and fame 
should not be forgotten, and concealed. 
For every craft and every power soon be- 
comes old, and is passed over in silence, if 
it be without wisdom. Because whatso- 
ever is done through folly, no one can 
ever reckon for craft. This is now especial- 
ly to be said; that I wished to live honour- 
ably whilst I lived, and after my life to 
leave to the men who were after me my 
memory in good works.” 


There exists a poetical as well as 
a prose version of Boethius, the versi- 


fication clearly having been done after 
and from the prose. Both versions 
are ascribed to Alfred, although there 
is a question about the poetical one. 
Our readers will be glad to see one of 
these poems, as closely rendered from 
the Anglo-Saxon by Mr. Tupper. 
Thirty of the poems are given in the 
first of our two volumes. This is upon 
“True Greatness”; and its spirit and 
purpose almost make us think of 
3urns: 


“All men and all women on earth 

Had first their beginning the same; 
Into this world of their birth 

All of one couple they came. 


“Alike are the great and the small; 
No wonder that this should be thus; 
For God is the Father of all, 
The lord and the maker of us. 


“He giveth light to the sun, 
To the moon and the stars as they 
stand; 
The soul and the flesh He made one, 
When first He made man in the land. 


“Well born alike are all folk 

Whom He hath made under the sky; 
Why then on others a yoke 

Now will ye be lifting on high? 


“And why be so causelessly proud, 
As thus ye find none are illborn? 

Or why, for your rank, from the crowd 
Raise yourself up in such scorn? 


“In the mind of a man, not his make, 
In the earth-dweller’s heart, not his 
rank, 
Is the nobleness whereof I spake, 
The true, and the free, and the frank. 


“But he that to sin was in thrall, 
Illdoing wherever he can, 

Hath left the first lifespring of all, 
His God, and his rank as a man; 


“And so the Almighty down-hurl’d 
The noble disgraced by his sin, 
Thenceforth to be mean in the world, 
And never more glory to win.” 


It is not possible to make place 
here for the preface which Alfred 
wrote to Gregory’s “Pastoral Care,” 
when he had copies of his translation 
of that work sent to all his bishops, to 
be kept in their minsters for the use of 
the people. Professor Earle says justly 
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that “among the many precious evi- 
dences which time has spared for the 
perpetuation of a noble memory, the 
first place must certainly on the whole 
be accorded to this Preface.” It is in 
the nature of an address to the bish- 
ops, recalling the better conditions of 
learning in England in past times and 
lamenting the existing decay, and 
making a noble plea for the education 
of the people, especially in their own 
English tongue, by giving them the 
best literature in good translations. 

Nor.is it possible to speak as we 
should like of Alfred’s Laws. The 
student will find it profitable to read 
this code, beginning with the Ten 
Commandments and gathering to- 
gether the best laws inherited from 
early times and new ordinances of the 
king’s own. True English conserva- 
tism speaks along with the spirit of 
progress, in the prologue: 


“T, Alfred the king, gathered these laws 
together and ordered many to be written 
which our forefathers held, such as 1 ap- 
proved, and many which I approved not I 
rejected, and had other ordinances enacted 
with the counsel of my Witan; for I dared 
not venture to set much of my own upon 
the statute-book, for I knew not what 
might be approved by those who should 
come after us. But such ordinances as I 
found, either in the time of my kinsman 
Ina, or of Offa, king of the Mercians, or 
of Ethelberht, who first received baptism 
in England—such as seemed to me rightest 
I have collected here, and the rest I have 
let drop. I, then, Alfred, king of the 
West Saxons, showed these laws to all my 
Witan, and they then said that they all ap- 
proved of them as proper to be holden.” 


We come into first-hand touch with 
Alfred in the old Saxon Chronicle and 
in the Life of Alfred by Asser, his 
friend and bishop, whose authenticity 
is now generally conceded. It is in 
the Saxon Chronicle that we have 
the beautiful story of the boy Alfred 
prompted to learning by his mother. 
Our readers may like to see the fa- 
mous story of the cakes in the words 
in which Asser tells it: 

“At the same time the above-named 
King Alfred, with a few of his nobles, and 


certain soldiers and vassals, used to lead an 
unquiet life among the woodlands of the 
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county of Somerset, in great tribulation; 
for he had none of the necessaries of life, 
except what he could forage openly or 
stealthily, by frequent sallies, from the 
pagans, or even from the Christians who 
had submitted to the rule of the pagans; 
and as we read in the Life of St. Neot, at 
the house of one of his cowherds. But it 
happened on a certain day, that the coun- 
trywoman, wife of the cowherd, was pre- 
paring some loaves to bake, and the king, 
sitting at the hearth, made ready his bow 
and arrows and other warlike instruments. 
The unlucky woman espying the cakes 
burning at the fire, ran up to remove them, 
and rebuking the brave king, exclaimed: 


‘Ca’sn thee mind the ke-aks, 
doossen zee ’em burn? 

I’m boun’ thee’s eat ’em vast enough, az 
zoon az ’tiz the turn.’”* 


The blundering woman little thought that 
it was King Alfred, who had fought so 
many battles against the pagans, and 
gained so many victories over them.” 

* 


man, an’ 


ok * 


Perhaps the most careful and thor- 
ough of the biographies of Alfred is 
that by the German Pauli. He says 
in his preface that it “was written by 
a German for Germans.” It was con- 
ceived when he was living at Oxford 
in 1848. That was a time when all 
thoughtful Germans were anxious in- 
deed as to the future of Germany. It 
seemed to Pauli that what German 
princes and the German _ people 
needed was the spirit of the English 
Alfred; and to commend that great 
soul to their attention he wrote his 
book. 

Twenty years later Thomas Hughes 
wrote the life of Alfred which most 
of us love best. His work, he said, 
remembering Pauli’s word, was the 
work of “an Englishman for Eng- 
lishmen.” It was at a juncture in 
European politics which seemed like- 
ly to prove as serious as that of 1848, 
—the eve of the Franco-German war. 
Events had “forced on those who 
think on such subjects at all the prac- 
tical need of examining once more the 
principles upon which society and the 
life of nations rest.” The hollowness 
of imperialism, as exhibited under 
Louis Napoleon in France, had be- 

® This isin the Somerset dialect. 
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come obvious to all earnest men. 
How was democracy to be kept 
strong and righteous? How is right- 
eousness to be the sovereign power 
among the nations, “alike those who 
have visible kings and those who are 
without them”? With this question 
and this anxiety, Mr. Hughes ad- 
dressed himself to the study of the 
spirit which controlled Alfred the 
Great a thousand years ago. 

Thirty years more have passed ; and 
the world stands at a far more im- 
portant juncture in its politics than 
that of 1848 or 1869. It is a critical 
juncture especially for the Anglo- 
Saxon race. In both its branches it 
finds itself engaged in wasteful and 
disastrous wars of conquest, in poli- 
cies of imperialism opposed to the 
teachings and example of Alfred and 
of Washington. It is a fatal coinci- 
dence by which the two parts of the 
English world thus find themselves at 
once embroiled in ventures opposed 
to the high English traditions and im- 
peratives ; and it is a fatal coincidence 
which seems not less than providen- 
tial, by which at such a time the whole 
Anglo-Saxon world is called back, on 
this thousandth anniversary, to sit at 
the feet of the great Anglo-Saxon 
man and learn of him. For Alfred 
belongs to all Anglo-Saxondom alike. 
“Alfred’s name,” says Frederic Har- 
rison, writing for England, “is almost 
the only one in the long roll of our 
national worthies which awakens no 
bitter, no jealous thought, which com- 
binges the honor of all. Alfred repre- 
sents at once the ancient monarchy, 
the army, the navy, the law, the liter- 
ature, the poetry, the art, the enter- 
prise, the industry, the religion of our 
race. Neither Welshman, nor Scot, 
nor Irishman can feel that Alfred’s 
memory has left the trace of a wound 
for his national pride. No difference 
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of church arises to separate any who 
would join to do Alfred honor. No 
saint in the calendar was a more loyal 
and cherished member of the ancient 
faith; and yet no Protestant can im- 
agine a purer and more simple fol- 
lower of the Gospel.” 

Not only representative of all 
phases of the life of England, but rep- 
resentative of our race—‘call him,” as 
Besant says, “Anglo-Saxon, call him 
Englishman, call him American.” He 
is our political ancestor as he is theirs. 
He belongs to New England, to 
America, as he belongs to Old Eng- 
land; and for America as for Eng- 
land is the lesson of his life. “‘Alfred,” 
says Frederic Harrison, “was a victo- 
rious warrior whose victories have left 
no curses behind them.” In an age 
of war and conquest, he never waged 
a war save a war of defence. “He is 
the first instance in the history of 
“hristendom,” says Green, “of the 
Christian king, of a ruler who put 
aside every personal aim or ambition 
to devote himself to the welfare of 
those whom he ruled. So long as he 
lived he strove ‘to live worthily’; but 
in his mouth a life of worthiness 
meant a life of justice, temperance, 
self-sacrifice. The Peace of Wedmore 
at once marked the temper of the 
man. Ardent warrior as he was, with 
a disorganized England before him, 
he set aside at thirty-one the dream 
of conquest to leave behind him the 
memory not of victories but of ‘good 
works,’ of daily toils by which he 
secured peace, good government, edu- 
cation for his People. His policy was 
one of peace. 

Peace in England, peace on earth! 
—the good government, the educa- 
tion and the welfare of the people, the 
constructive way: that is the lesson of 
the Alfred millennial for the Anglo- 
Saxon world. 
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There are many evidences that 
Francis Marion Crawford did not 
underrate the task he had set him- 
self in writing “The Rulers of the 
South.” He says: “The threads of 
history are so multiplied that every 
reign is enveloped in a web of cross- 
ing and recrossing lines’; also, that 
“a work that should contain a full 
and accurate account of the doings 
and discussions of the great vassals, 
and of the efforts made by king or 
emperor to control the latter, is man- 
ifestly impossible.” Many writers 
have drawn back dismayed from “the 
whirlpool of their national and civic 
wars,” but Mr. Crawford’s admirable 
art has enabled him to sail these 
treacherous s¢as with success, and 
the record of the voyage is before us 
in these two beautiful and admirable 
volumes. The story of the island of 
Sicily is clearly told, a feat not to be 
properly estimated except by one 
who is acquainted with the complica- 
tions arising from its successive occu- 
pations by the Greeks, Romans, 
Goths, Arabs, Normans, Saracens, 
Germans, French and Spaniards. Our 
author says: that “before the Roman 
Conquest it would not have occurred 
to any one to think of that island 
otherwise than an extension of 
Greece, since then it has been impos- 
sible to consider it except as a part 
of Italy.” From these long succes- 
sive dominations then, ranging from 
high Grecian cultivation to Gothic 
and Norman barbarism, there is field 
for wonderful ancient history, and 
our author has throughout handled 
his material as that “history stranger 
than fiction.” There is no need to 
multiply quotations. Everybody reads 
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everything Mr. Cradford writes, and 
fascinating as are his novels, they do 
not exceed, even in that indigenous 
quality of fascination, the “Rulers of 
the South.” The work is beautifully 
illustrated by a hundred of Henry 
Brokman’s original drawings. Need- 
less to say these add immensely to the 
charm, even of Mr. Crawford’s text. 
(The Macmillan Co., N. Y. $5.00.) 
* 


*k Ox 


“A Quaker Scout,” by N. P. Run- 
yan, is a tale of the Civil War and 
the work in it of a young man who 
sins, suffers and recovers himself to 
a life of usefulness and honor. There 
is a moral tonic in the pages which 
inculcate a possible recovery for 
those who have strayed from the path 
of rectitude. (The Abbey Press, 
N. Y. $1.25.) 


* 


There has hardly been the usual 
output of good stories for children of 
late, and so good a one as “Sam 
Lovell’s Boy,” by Rowland E. Robin- 
son, is welcomed with pleasure. The 
elders instil wholesome advice and 
instruction while sympathizing in the 
sport of the youngsters. “Oh, Uncle 
Lisher, you don’t let me hev nothin’!” 
Sammy cried, almost at the point of 
tears. “Whose leetle hen is it?” 

“Why, sonny, it would only run 
away or die, an’ du nob’dy no good, 
jes the same as if I gin you to the 
ol’ fox or the ol’ pa’tridge. An’ naow 
I cal’‘late we’ve seen ’baout ’nough for 
one day, an’ we'll go hum an’ see if 
that ’ere pigeon pie hain’t "baout 
ready. Here we go, wi’ nothin’ tu 
show, but lots tu remember.” 


* 
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Uncle Lisha thus soliloquizes over 
the boy’s first fox: “Poor ol’ foxey, I 
swan, it makes me feel kinder lone- 
some thinkin’ haow we sha’n’t never 
see her no more a-shoolin’ back an’ 
tu on this ar’nt an’ that. A hard life 
she’s had on’t, fust an’ last, but ’twas 
her’n an’ she got the best she could 
aout on’t, ever sen’ she was a leetle 
teenty, tawnty, peaked-tailed cub 
a-playin’ wi’ her mammy an’ mates 
up in the aidge o’ the woods afore 
you was borned, mebby.” The senti- 
ment is good, but the dialect unneces- 
sarily ignorant, and not to be recog- 
nized as probable in Vermont or any 
part of New England. (Houghton, 
Mifflin & Co., Boston. $1.25.) 

* 


*. x 


No description can convey the 
wonderful magnetic influence exerted 
for so many years by Henry Ward 
Beecher, and as time goes on it will 
become more and more a matter of 
merest hearsay. But those who have 
sat under the kindling oratory of 
that splendid enthusiasm, who have 
watched his quick emotions, the play 
of laughter, of tears, of mimicry, can- 
not read any record of his sermons 
and prayers, without hearing again 
his very voice, and summoning up 
his very image. 

Irene H. Ovington has made an 
interesting selection of “Comforting 
Thoughts,” to which Rev. N. H. 
Hillis has added an _ introduction. 
(Fords, Howard & Hulbert, N. Y. 


$1.00.) 
* 


* * 


A pleasing book of verse has been 
written by Charles Elmer Jenney, 
entitled “Scenes of My Childhood,” 
nearly every one of wnich might have 
been laid in New England. The book 
is printed on heavy enamelled paper 
and profusely illustrated with full- 
page half-tone cuts. (Fresno Repub- 
lican Pub. Co., Fresno, Cal. $1.50.) 

* 
* 


A man who could write “The 
American Negro” must either be de- 


NOTES. 
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sirous of creating a sensation, or so 
positive of his facts as to be willing 
to face obloquy and. animosity for 
publishing the truth. It is not easy 
to see what good may result from this 
book of William Hannibal Thomas, 
while earnest friends of the negro will 
deplore its appearance at this moment 
when the repeal of the Fifteenth 
Amendment is being agitated. Mr. 
Thomas has German, English and 
negro blood in his veins, is fifty-seven 
years of age, educated in schools, 
served as soldier, been an editor, 
studied both divinity and law, and 
served in the South Carolina Legisla- 
ture. He makes grave charges 
against his colored brethren, denying 
their capacity for virtue or attain- 
ments in excellence. Undoubtedly 
the racial enemies of the negro will 
be encouraged by Mr. Thomas’s ut- 
terances. (Macmillan Co. N. Y. 
$3.00.) 
* 
* x 


“The Last Years of the Nine- 
teenth Century” contains chapters on 
France, England, Russia, Turkey, 
Italy and Spain in the concluding 
years just preceding this present era. 
Elizabeth Wormley Latimer has 
familiarized herself in previous work 
with the independent and interna- 
tional relations of these countries, 
and is therefore particularly well 
equipped to round out the century for 
each of them. Our author is perhaps 
over-optimistic in her views of Eng- 
land. The volume is well furnished 
with half-tone portraits of many of 
the noted men of the day; especially 
interesting are the portraits of the 
Czar and Czarina and the Presidents 
of France. (A. C. McClurg & Co., 
Chicago. $2.50.) 

Food for Babies 

Must be nourishing and suitable 
and by “suitable food” is meant a 
food which a child will properly digest 
and assimilate. Gail Borden Eagle 
Brand Condensed Milk for forty 
years has been the leading infant 
food. Book entitled “Babies” sent 
free. 
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JAMES G. BLA 


See “‘ The Presidential Cam, aign of 1884 in Mr. Blaine’s Home City.” 





